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i handling of gasoline may wipe 
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-EVERYTHING you have 


y years to save 


have to take chances. 
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worked so ma 
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Store your gasoline In the safest 
place—in an underground tank—and 
stop worrying about the fire hazard. 
State Legislatures are beginning to 
pass laws compelling the storage of 
thisinflammable liquid underground. 
You can comply with such laws and 
protect your own property with fire- 
proof Gilbert and Barker underground 
storage tanks. 
he gasoline Is drawn from the 
tank by a pump which will deliver it 





directly into auto, truck or tractor 

tank, in measured quantities if de- 

sired. fou not only eliminate firs 

risk, but save t money and labor 
and it costs but little. 

Write now for illustrated circular 
A-3 and lowest prices on the equipment 
you need « ete outfits from $40 
up, including pump and underground 
tank. 


GILBERT & BARKER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
910 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, U1. 
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Factory, Springfield, Massachusetts 


The Whirlwind 
: Silo | Filler 








ISSAFE 


Bilo-filling days are no time for accidents to 


work is pressing; it 


machinery or men. The 
without delay from 


must be done quickly, 
breakdown or injury 


The Whirlwind cutter is made safe. Its heavy 
wheel has the blower fans cast with the wheel 
so that they cannot work loose and cause a 
breakdown. The wheel is heavy enough to 
run steadily through large feeds and small, 
without sudden variation of strain to break 


the wheel A knife-steel shear plate insures 
against accident from a carelessly fastened 
knife. The feed-rolls are automatic, to end 
the risks of hand feeding 

It is a sturdy machine, built for safe operation 
by a company which has been building cutters 
since 1540 

The t 


Whirlwind is made in four sizes to meet 
every requirement of capacity he silo-fill- 
ing season is near at hand. Write today for 
our catalog and lowered price list 

Address Department 200 
WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 


KETCHUM & CO,, lowa Distributors 
Marshalitown, lowa 
























METAL GRIBS and GRAIN BINS oc. 


Bost Way to Kili Rate—STARVE THEM. 
Rats will consome or destroy a big share of your grain 
profits this year---if unopposed. . 
These cribs are absolutely rat and mouse proof, hand- 
some, permanent, fire-proof buildings. jill dry out 
softcorn. Made round, in single long cribs and double 
eribs with driveway vrite for catalog and new prices. 
Northfield Iron Co., 116 Nico St.,Northfield,Minn, 
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FORD WOULD RUN MUSSEL SHOALS. 





Henry Ford, manufacture of automo- 
b | government 
wit il n to é er the Mu 
St l t the hands 
of t ver er I 1 } 

7 1 by ah ( t co 
ir ( Seer ur Vi 4 } r 4 
M , acting w the e nt water 
I r commissior 

SECRETARY OF INDIANA FAIR. 

J Newt Browr of Franklir Indiana, 

0 erving hi t} j 7 
t of the Indiana I rd Agr 

r h been cl 2 r s se 

ret of the be 2 the remainder of 
t ‘ icceed Chas. | Kennedy 

o died in Juns 


GRAIN SHOW PRIZE LIST READY. 


etary B. H. Heidse of the Interna- 


tional L Stock I yosition, calls 
of the 1921 Gra ind Hay Show eid in 
internationa is 
secured by 
$10,000 

u be offered to grain and hay 
hihitor 


GERMAN FARM PRICES INCREASE. 


German farmers will be granted an in- 
crease of from 50 to 65 per cent in prices 
of grain from the coming harvest above 
the rates now in force, and more than 
double those fixed at the time of the 1920 
harvest The new maximum prices apply 
only to 92,000,000 bushels, which must be 
surrendered to the Glais commission un 
der the new scheme of government con- 
trol adopted recently The balance of the 
crop will be sold in the open market A 
season of great prosperity for German 


agriculture is anticipated 


IOWA STATE FAIR ENTRIES CLOSE 


AUGUST 1. 

“The Iowa State Fair management will 
lay greater stress this year on the edu 
cational departments of the fair The 
live stock show, agricultural displays and 
Farm Bure meetings will be ¢ en more 
ittenti t} ‘ bef , -_ 
cent { A. | Cor 
tary of vir 

Pret of " f 
ipproximat t] 

, y t \ 
the cl ' } 
tock i Entr f ind 
fruit classes clo ‘ \u : 3 I 
fair will be held at D Mo Augu ; 
t ptember 2 

ADOPT GRAIN GRADE 
A a recent I ting the Minnesota 
Board of Grain Appeals adopted th 

use of the federal standards for the 
gradir of grain in Minnesota TI con- 
forn to the stand recently taken by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, who re 
fus » mak changes in the federal 
grac 
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Buildings For You 


Colossal 


farmers. 


material sold at tremendous price reduction. 
ment inspected material, carefully sorted and ready for immediate 


delivery. 


Millions of 
feet of 
Studdings, 
Joists, 
Boards, 
Sheathing, 
Drop Siding 
and 
Flooring 








Sale. Thousands of dollars saved for Middle West 
This big Army Camp is now being torn down and all 


All first-class Govern- 


F.0.B. Car or Truck at Camp. 


Your big chance to build a home, 
barn or garage or to make repairs at 
an enormous saving in material cost. 

All lumber cleaned of nails and ready for 
use. 

Special bargains in windows, doors, white “ 
porcelain toilets, lavatories, showers, heat- 
ers, tanks, pipe, radiation, steam heating 
Plants, etc. 


Get on a Train Today 


Railway fare both ways refunded to pur- 
chasers of two or more carloads. Drive in 
and load up your truck. If impossible to 
come personally send us a list of your needs 
for mail quotation. 


NORTHWESTERN LUMBER AND 


WRECKING CO. 
CAMP DODGE, IOWA 
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Better Cutter 


~ at a better price 











SHARP, clean cut, ample 











A blowing capacity and 
speed are the points to look for 
when you buy that silage cutter, Choose 
the easy-running MONEY-MAKER and 
you will find these qualities at their best. 
The New MONEY-MAKERS are, beyond 


















give you moreint 


MAKER line. 


money with 
wi 























There are sizes for both large and small jobs and our PRICES ARE RIGHT 
The slow-speed six-fanned disk, straight-shear-cutting knives, with three-bearings 
alignment, patented cushion drive and automatic feeding are features of the MONEY- 


Get the MONE 
a MONEY-MAKER CUTTER 


question, the sturdiest cutters built and will 
rouble-free, dependable service than any other cutter you can buy. 


Learn h h save and make 


Your name and address ona postal card 


Y-MAKER catalog t »w you can bot 


day 




































Carioad lots and less at le 


223 Pearl St., 




































ll bring it to you. Distributors Everywhere. 
SWAYNE, ROBINSON & COMPANY 
** Also builders of the Only Seif-Feeding Hay Press’’ 
227 Main Street, RICHMOND, IND. 
! ° - x 
The Engine That Breathes 
| The GADE is the 
only engine that cools 
| inside of cylinder. No 
water or fans. Can't 
freeze up. Uses one- 
third less fuel than 
ethers. Eighteen yrs. 
ear Guarantee L om the market. All 
keen sizes on skids or trucks. GADE BROS. MFG. 
CO. (Engine Dept.) Lowa Falls, Lowa. 
HAY PRESSES 
ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 
We handle al! kinds of t 
{ 
HAY AND FEED oe 
King ers.” ee 
sain ailienieesiaii (COLLINS PLOW CO, b: 
fer our price list oie i, hi 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA = 
Please mention this paper when writing. 
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SHELBY STICKS TO BABY BEEVES 


They Pay in Satisfaction, 


‘HELBY county, Iowa, raises baby beeves. What 
» is more, it brags about it. Northern lowa, says 
Shelby county, gambles on big feeders; southern 
iowa can’t grow enough corn to fatten any kind of 
teer; eastern Iowa shares the speculative instincts 
the north. 
jut Shelby county—and perhaps Pottawattamie 

there is where the baby beef improves the soil, en- 

ches the pocket and pleases the eye of the owner. 
ave good authority for this statement. Jay Whit- 
, cost of production field man for the Farm Bu- 
iu, with headquarters at Harlan, County Agent 
H. E. McCartney and at least a dozen farmers will 
back it up. 

To be fair, it must be admitted that they all used 

e soft pedal on that second statement. Good busi- 
ness? Yes, in some years. “Of course,” said they, 
lis year I understood, and we did not pur- 
sue the painful subject further. 

To an impartial observer it seems that one rea- 
son a farmer feeds baby beeves is simply because he 
likes to. To any man who likes stock, it is worth 
a good deal to handle such yearlings as I saw on 
the farms of Kirschbaum, Thompson _ Brothers, 
Schouboe and Schuttloeffel. They are pleasant to 
handle—Schuttloeffel’s Shorthorns were as friendly 
and as well mannered as a bunch of rather sedate 
Newfoundland dogs—and they are a delight to the 

e when they are finished. 


Baby Beeves Pleasure to Handle 


There is, of course, no doubt as to the soil build- 
ng benefit from handling baby beeves. Raise a 
lf from birth to fourteen or fifteen months, keep 
m on pasture part of the time, and for the rest of 
time on a cement floor where manure is saved; 
iaintain in addition a breeding herd to keep the 
calf herd coming—and your land is going to jump 
veral bushels of corn to the acre mighty quick. 
Schouboe’s farm, just east of Harlan, is a good ex- 
iple of this. Schouboe rents 320 When 
e went on the place six years ago, he tried to get 
tand of alfalfa. Nothing doing. He tried again 
{ again—four years straight with no results. But 
the time he was raising thirty or more baby 
eves a year and putting the manure back on the 
The fifth year he got his stand. This year 
looks as if he has a good stand on another field. 
He did more than just get a stand last year. He 
eeded alone in the spring and got three crops that 
ison, to the tune of a total of two tons to the acre 
id the field wasn’t cut too close. 
ooked good this spring. 
How did he do it? 
“Baby said Schouboe. 
On the question of profit, there 
a big difference of opinion. 
Most of the big feeders of northern 
lowa claim baby beeves can’t be 
ed profitably. Most of the Shel- 
county men claim they can, 
it some are a bit doubtful. 
jay Whitson, who is a Potta- 
ttamie county product and a 
ecialist in baby beef, and 
s the advantage of being in 
touch with production costs 
his work for the Farm Bu- 
i, sums up the situation fairly. 
hitson is a baby beef enthusi- 
but he is also an accountant. 
On farms where a big percent 
of the acreage is in rough land 
in danger of soil depletion or 
ion thru continued cropping, 
» baby beef game is a good one,” 
said. “Our hill lands are well 
ted to the work. Measured by 
past, the more level country where every acre 
n be cultivated without much erosion will give 
nsiderably greater profits to the man who leaves 
baby beef alone and handles some other type of 
live stock.” 
This estimate is pretty well borne out by the 
men who are succeeding with baby beeves. Only 
about ten per cent of the cattle men in Shelby 


acres, 





beeves,” 


who 





By DONALD R. MURPHY 
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An Iowa State Fair baby beef champion from 
Shelby county. 


county feed out baby beeves. Most of these have 
plenty of pasture land, rough or requiring grass to 
restore depleted fertility. 

Otto Schouboe, whose farm is on fairly 
land adjoining Harlan, is only an apparent excep- 
tion to this rule. His landlord insists that 35 to 40 
per cent of the land be left in pasture. This rule 
makes it necessary to have enough stock on hand 
to use the pasture. 


ie vel 


Requires Less Cash and Risk Is Smaller 

Some farmers frankly follow this method because 
it takes less ready cash and represents a decidedly 
risk than feeding out big William 
Kirschbaum, who lives near Defiance, went into the 
business for this reason. While Kirschbaum rented, 
he fed out big steers. Then he bought a farm and 
found himself a bit cramped for cash. He played 
safe, and fed out baby beeves on his own pasture 
and with his own hay and corn. He did this largely 
as an emergency measure, but the experiment let 
him stumble into what has proved to be his real 
specialty. 

He has topped the market with every load he has 
taken to Omaha. More than that, he twice set new 
high price records, once in 1916 and once in 1918. 
That 1918 record is at $18.50, only 10 cents per 
hundredweight below the high price record as it 
stands today 

The Thompson 


lesser steers. 


Brothers’ farm up near Irwin, in 


es ees mats 





the northeastern part of the county, is, however, a 
typical farm of the sort that justifies baby beef 
feeding. These three young men are farming 325 
acres of hill land. One hundred forty-five acres are 
in blue grass, sixty in clover, and this year about 
eighty-five will go in corn. They plan to seed ten 
or twelve acres of alfalfa to have for baby beef 
feeding next spring. The farm is on rolling oak 


A load of market toppers from the Kirschbaum farm. _ 





Soil Improvement and Occasional Profits 


scrub land, which they have cleared off to 


mprove 
the pasture. 

Pasture land is the basis of the 
the farm. The Thompson boys have shown a 
ngness to adapt their feeding methods to the sort 
of farm they own. Six they were on @ 
ented farm with a small amount ot 


organization of 
will- 


years ago 
pasture and @ 


good deal more corn land. Here they fed out big 
attle as the main feature of the farming tem. 
When they moved on this hill farm, however, they 
turned immediately to the production of baby beef 


in order to make use of the cheap pasture which is 
the principal asset of the place 

They breeding herd of about 
grade Hereford cows. This gives them ver) 
enough of their own raising to fill out 
loads of baby beeves. As a they go 
out and buy enough calves in the neighborhood to 
nake sure that they will have two loads of fairly 
even stuff. 


thirty-live 
ne arly 


two car- 


keep a 


rule, however, 


How the Calves Are Fed 

The calves are fed thru the summer on grass with 
their dams, and are given a little shelled corn as the 
pasture goes down toward fall. As winter comes on, 
they are given a ration of shelled corn and 
and alfalfa hay. Some years oil meal is fed, altho 
been the case for the last two 
They are kept on full feed thru the winter, so as to 
be ready for the May or June market at a weight of 
around 850 pounds. 


clover 


this has not years. 


beef man wants to watch out 
sure of having 
make an even car load. Some of the men who go in 
for this line of farming plan to fill out their load by 
buying from the neighbors, as do the Thompson 
Brothers. However, Roy Schuttloeffel, who fi 
400 acres down south of Walnut, keeps thirty-two 
hand in order to sure of having 
enough calves of his own raising to fill out a load. 
Schuttloeffel keeps his calves on pasture and corn 


One thing the baby 


for is to make enough calves to 


rms 


cows on make 


stalks with the cows until after cornhusking, and 
then puts them on a ration of corn, oats and oil 
meal with clover hay. The grain is hand-fed at 
first. Along in the last part of the winter, however, 
in February or March, he puts the calves on a self 
feeder which handles shelled corn and oil meal 
He puts about two sacks of oil meal to every load of 
helled corn. This brings the calves on in fine 
shape for the May or the June market ror the 
last two years, Mr. Schuttloeffel has topped the 

market on baby beeves at Omaha, 


and 
feeding experience 





during his entire ba 


has never beea 


less than 10 cents below the top 
for the week at the time hr id 

One interesting phase of work 
with baby beeves is that often it 
Jeads a farmer into the pure-bred 
business. Many of the men whe 
are handling baby beeves have 
purchased very good pure-bred 
bulls and are making special ef- 
forts to pick up high grade cows 
In many cass also cows have 
been bought up from. pure-bred 
herds at sales when prices were 
moving slowly. Quality has a lot 
to do with the way baby beeves 


feed out, and there is a continual 
tendency to work for higher stand- 
ards in the 

This 
breds has been e pec iall 
in the last season o1 


breeding herds 
tendency towards  pure- 
marked 
two when it 
first- 
class pure-bred stuff at a price 
very little more paid for 
Mr. Kirschbaum is an example of a baby 
eef man who has worked into the pure-bred busi- 
ness in a small way as a direct outcome of his work 
with baby beeves. Only a few years ago he had no 
cattle on the farm except feeder steers. Now, in 
addition to his grade cows, he has a herd of pure- 
bred Angus cattle, consisting of about twenty 
head. 





has been possible to secures 


than 


grades. 
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Tariff on Hides 
HE per t tariff bill now before cor 
provides for hides coming in f1 
i] b ‘ United States 
1O0O9 Bef t they paid 
e15 , r 
| wall it WwW port ist 
| ! d ve pro 
‘ R V sp ! prod 
,OOO! yy 
00.000 | broad 
( south 
\ \ 
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i if 1D hy 
t y or i i | | bye ] it dl 
by of pi luring | few 
pack have be ible to 
rf ly f produce! ( va little ovel pre 
\ ) ! I r ilttho they were 
cn beef at considerably more 
t } I nornmati, I] d however, were 
fo. ) lerably | t n the pre-war, 
und vuse of this fact the packers had to 
s reass heef at conside} ibly ibove pre 
Wal order to b ible to pa thre produce 
only lightly above pre-war. The course of 
t l rates ft ind vu | fact 
that tl pric which the packer par the farn 
er f s cattle depend it only on the price 
of ircass beef but also on the price of | at 
( { bh roy pi sents ibout 81 per cent of 
t of the catt] product sold by the 
pa t hides about 11 pei ind « 
‘ ) fuct rbout S|] ! t 
| f of 15 per cent « les, such 
y 1) I }) ‘ to 
19 vould | £6.000.000 } 
\ { OF } 
Si t OOO 000 4 ' | that 
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Weather and Corn 


froR the seven corn belt states temperatures 


for the first eighteen days of July aver- 
aged 81 degrees, or about 5 degrees above nor- 
mal. Rainfall during the sam period totalled 
about 1.2 inches, « about .7 i 1 inch below 
ni Tin nd Indiana e been tl 
hie I 1 a dy est s t Cx 1} ns in ()} 10 
th d C4 July p a os consid- 
( } tha stat ["] rn b It ~ 
Oo rge of severe heat Lar damage 
| vii ng tabi ves our ide of the sit- 
uat s it existed on date of Ju 18, 1921. 
\CRE YIELD OF COI! 
Our ¢ tic Gov rent 
I t Est t I f 
Thy 192] Ju \ 
| I I é 
I ) 6 
i] ( i ab 
[llin } 10) 1 
Neb: } b ] t 
Kansi ‘ ) 16 
Ohio ‘ | ) 
Indiana f 1] ) 
ia be noted that 11 iriy every state 
t! K Is st to higher acre yield than 
I t year average, altho without exception 
t! \ d | by t ! J y 4 We now 
est ALE . tota \ d t ! cor! belt 
sta of 1.453.000.000 bus! . which is about 
the pre-war normal. T int js 150,000,- 
000 bushel 5 in the ov rnment July 1 
esti 

Hi gp ! ( tl } t w K 
would t insure us of ( r | per corn 
crop. The pi it against 
such rau und exp ! it and 


drouth dama es 


Where Do They Stand 
HERE s 
tanding between the officers of the 
Farm Bureau Federation and the U.S. 
Inc. The Iowa Farm 


1 "| 
ind rightfully so, of its ch 


undercurrent of misunder- 


S lowa 
Grain 
Growers. 


very proud, 


: . 
Lowa Farm Credit Corporat On. But LiKe 
many fond parents, the Iowa Baa Bureau 1s 
intensely jealous where its children are con- 


cerned. The U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., also 
have a child in the form of a finan corpora- 
110 which bids fair To compete W th the lowa 
ay ( redit Corpora n yor 7 i estment 
funds of lowa farmers 

kor nately it not ft ) \ oO con Oo 
! inderstanding | naly constructiv 
crit 0d Let "\ t 


s ie ¢ ‘ S s is about 
one-tourt the cos ot produ oO! Ot « rs 
1 
! { \ i Ss ONS \ ss 1DS0O 
4 } 
lutely ) order to ra \ 
! " . 
\\ 1 Ose ¢ ul) a Ss who cal if- 
' 
fo. ce oO ) it l Oa s] ild 
{ ) " >) 1} ) ne 
ry 
i t d \ M he 
, 
( f dai ! ling yossibilitv. of 
1 1° ; 
| eee pel corn ¢ I) i cTop - 
i 


| | i b ww « t orp ( \ t 
begint ng of a loss p od of sort may 
be good policy to sell, but after a year of 


liquidation it is a good plan to hold for the big 
swing upward which mevitably comes sooner 


late rt. 
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The Worst Hoarder 


Ges ERAL weeks ago we wrote an editorial 
: the 


who 





sin 


on 
those 
and hold it around the 


ing much 


of hoarding, suggesting that 
keep their cash out of the banks 
in effect do- 


rates up and prices 





house are 
] Li-: ‘ 

to noid interest 

1 

aown. 


One of our Nebraska readers calls our at- 


tention to the fact that th fede ral reserve 
stem now has $970.000.000 in excess re- 


serves over and above the 40 per cent legal 


4 . ee a 
quirement He draws the conclusion that th 
federal reserve system is far and away th 
greatest sinner in this matter of hoarding. 


We agree with our Nebraska friend, as h 
can quite readily discover by r¢ ading over out 
federal reserve banks during 
The federal 
has excess reserves sufficient serve as 
of credit for | on tl 


asea 
sof the United States amount 


1°43 we 4 
eqitoriais on the 
the 


how 


past vear. reserve system 


to 


} : : : ] 
a DASsIS incr 1ioans 


part of the baa 


ing to nearly $10,000,000,000. The federal 
reserve system, however, can not reduce inte1 
est rates and increase the amount of money 1 
( lation too rapidly. In the past fe 


months interest rates af the leading resery 


educed from 7 to 6 per cen 


tly there has been a tendency on tl 


part of tl reserve system to issue more fe 
eral reserve notes. It is evident that the def! 
tion policy has been stopped and it is nov 
probable that the reserve board will brin 
about a mild reinflation. 
The fact that the federal reserve system 
the worst hoarder of all is no reason for tl | 


] 


individual keeping from S100 to S&10.000 
around the hous Let’s do our part to help 


loosen up credit and reduce interest rates by 
depositing all our surplus cash in the banks 


or else lending it on 


good sccurity to our 
neighbors. 


The Problem of an Ex-Soldier 


AN SERVICE man who spent ten months over : 
2 seas writes as follows: 

“T started to farm last year when every- 
thing I had to buy was too high. I bought ‘ 


only what I absolutely needed and economized 
i fa ! \ 


as Vet 


way I could. 


in every I raised pretty 


crops but haven’t sold any of them 


When oats were a good price at threshing tink 


I didn’t have the time to haul them so I hay 

them vet and most of my corn as well. I s 
spent fifteen months in the service and ten 
months of that me over seas and during th 3 
time averaged only a little over a dellar a 
Clay The farmers at that time were making ve 
big money but now that we service men a ; 
back a | re irming® Toy ourselves We find 

t | evervol s to want to scalp us. ‘Tl 
landlord es] uly bad I know of thi 
ex-soldiers who irted to farm last year who 

ha | \ om S16 to S17 in acre rel 

With corn and oat prices the way thev a 


now, the land simply won’t pay a rent of tl 
kind and w il sink ng d pel into debt 
Probably the ire several hundred tho 
sand serv r \ » started to fa n 1919 
Ol 1920 v] ) ist th . tuatio [‘} 
ago not have tl ! rve I war profits wh 
! ( ! ng \ rarinie specia ly t! ; 
( } ot une red tarms, thru tl } 
ent « siti )} Ihe ervice mel 
! stiv rentel nad i \ re up agall t r Ww i 
veng ! In many respec they are fig! 
Ing r pi position tl hat which #¢] 
taced so ga lant y across the W cer. 
Ord ry corn land is not worth S17 an a¢ 
rent this vear and the landlord who tries to « 
lect tl much from a service man who ju 





t should 


farming for himself last year 
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tremel 


y unpopular in the neighbo 
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| The Levitical Law and the 


Corn Surplus 

[XN THE twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus 

we read that Jehovah told Moses to in- 
struct the children of Israel to give the land 

rest every seventh year, “Six years thou 
shalt sow thy field . . . and gather in the 
fruits thereof; but in the seventh year shall 
be a Sabbath of solemn rest for the land, a 
Sabbath unto Jehovah.” 

One of our readers suggests that inasmuch 

s there is now a great surplus of corn and 

its, and prices are less than one-half of cost 

f production, that this old Levitical law be 
put into effect, but that instead of all the land 
being given a complete rest every seventh year 
that one-seventh of the land be given a com- 
plete rest every year. He would seed this one- 
seventh of the land to some such crop as sweet 
clover, which under no consideration would be 
mowed or pastured, but would be plowed under 
it the proper time for green manure. He would 
make no exception in the case of rented land, 
hut the landlord would charge no rent for the 
seventh of the land handled in this way, and, 
moreover, the landlord would buy the neces- 
sary seed. 

This is worth while thinking about. If we 
get two heavy general rains during the latter 
part of July, we shall have such a terrific sur- 
plus of corn that there will be scarcely any 
sale for it during the coming year. By early 
1922 the farmers of the corn belt may be so 
awakened to the dangers of unregulated corn 
production that they will be willing to organ- 
ize themselves after the fashion of the Liberty 
loan drives with quotas of acreage cuts for 
each county and each township and each farm- 
er. The enforcement of the quotas of acreage 
cuts will be just the same as in the Liberty 
The land which 


s not put into corn shall be put into sweet clo- 


loan drives—public opinion. 


er or allowed to grow up in weeds, to be 
plowed under for green manure. 

The world doesn’t need the vast volume of 
The land does 
Resting one-seventh 


orn which we are producing. 
ceed a sabbatical year. 
of the corn land in 1922 is equivalent to re- 
ducing the corn crop of 1922 by around 300,- 
000,000 bushels. 
it to give us a normal carry-over of corn into 
1923, but because of the possibility of a short 
crop in 1922 it may be that a cut of one- 


is all that is wise. 


This is still not enough of a 


seventh in corn acreage 


Why Not? 
AN EASTERN professor suggests that ev- 
~~ ery American boy and girl spend at least 
one year on the farm as a part of his educa- 
tion. Why not include the grown-ups? So 
far as education goes, one of our leaders of 
public thought in the city would get about ten 
mes as much first-rate information on farm- 
g conditions by one day in the hay field as 
e could by attending two dozen conferences 
farm problems. 
Personally, we would like to see a rather 
taid banker of our acquaintance out in the 
feed lot shoveling corn into a bunch of hogs 
for a period of a few weeks. That would give 
im time enough to figure out how easy it is 
for a farmer to finance the raising and feeding 
of a bunch of pigs, on sixty and ninety-day 
ins. 
It might not be a bad idea, also, to set one 
istern manufacturer, who spends a large part 
f his waking hours arguing for cheaper food, 
‘o milking a string of dairy cows night and 
orning on these hot days. Butter-fat is 
w worth 30 cents a pound. It would make 
interesting study in mathematics for the 
gentleman to figure out the few cents that this 
price will net him for his labor and sweat. 
This opportunity should not be limited to 
these two classes, of course. There are a good 


“erable profit. 


many more who, like these two, need to lose fat 
and acquire practical wisdom. ‘There should 
be a place reserved for the editor of the big 
city daily who writes feelingly and fervidly on 
the menace of the farm organization move- 
ment, and who worries so much over the pos- 
sibility of a farmers’ “trust.” The speculator 
on the board of trade should have a place. 
Some leaders of union labor would be welcome. 

We must admit however, that a program 
like this would be a good deal of trouble to 
the farmers who were so unlucky as to have 
this sort of help. 
benefit might be great. 


Indirectly, of course, the 
It would be a little 
difficult after this experience for any of these 
geytlemen to say much about the easy money 
that the farmer gets. 

However, for the immediate relief of the 
farmer who takes this educational work in 
hand, we can think of but one plan. If he 
could build a high board fence around the field, 
set his plutocrats to work, and charge an ad- 
mission fee, he might be able to make a consid- 
We are inclined to think that 
any farmer, even in these hard times, would 
be willing to pay ten dollars to see the presi- 
dent of the board of trade, for instance, shock- 
ing bearded barley with the thermometer at 
103 degrees. 





1896 vs. 1921 
AN IOWA correspondent writes: 

“What is the chance for a young man 
and a young woman today as compared with 
1896? Could they save their wages and pay 
for a home quicker in 1896 than they can to- 
day?” 

Farm products generally sold lower in 1896 
than at any other time in the history of the 
world. Corn on farms was 10 cents a bushel 
and everything else in proportion, Anyway 
the situation was darker than it has ever been 
before or since. And vet there were thousands 
of hired hands who began saving during the 
nineties on a monthly wage of $15 to $20 and 
succeeded in making a small payment down on 
land worth $25 to $40 an acre. And then 
about 1898 farm products and land began to 
rise and these men were made prosperous al- 
most over night. And their prosperity in- 
creased with minor setbacks until the peak was 
reached in early 1920. 

The farm hand today gets two or even three 
times what he got in 1896, but the cost of 
living is more than three times as high, and 
the land which he hopes some day to buy is 
more than three times as high. And moreover, 
after he has bought it there is not such a 
chance of increase as there was in 1896. Never 
again will there be such an opportunity for 
speculative farm profits as there was in the 
nineties and the first twenty years of the twen- 
tieth century. 

The big profit in farming during the next 
twenty years will come to an altogether differ- 
ent type of man than has been the case during 
the past twenty years. During the past twen- 
ty years those men made the most money who 
were keen judges of land and who were real 
estate dealers primarily and farmers only sec- 
ondarily. From now on chiefly those men will 
make a big success who are extraordinarily ef- 
ficient as farm managers. We have come to 
the time when inefficient farme rs will be ne 
morselessly weeded out. 

We have great faith in the future of the corn 
belt. Ultimately corn belt land will again in- 
crease in value. However, the possibilities dur- 
ing the twenty-year period extending from 
1921 to 1941 do not compare with the period 
from 1896 to 1916. During the next twenty 
years it will take a far higher type of farmer 
to make a success than it has taken during the 
past twenty years. It will take a farmer who 
is not only unusually efficient at production 
but who also has some understanding of mar- 
keting problems. 


A Hopeful Sign 
“WO years ago we called the attention of 
our readers:to the fact that pork exports 
are one of the best barometers of corn belt 
pros pe rity. We also stated that pork exp rts 
at that time were two or three times the pre- 
war normal, and that a serious decline in vol- 


; ‘ : 11 gt 
ume of! pork exports Was Inevitabie and nis 


decline would be accompanied by a period of 
corn belt depression. 

The decline in pork exports has c¢ , and 
now we seem to be again on the up-grade. Ger- 
many particularly has come into th rket 


for lard. For the fiscal year of 1921 she has 
imported approximately 220,000,000 pounds 
of lard, which compares with a pre-war nor- 
mal of 150,000,000 pounds. 
Germany imported only 25 pounds of lard 
direct from the United States, and last vear 


‘Two years ago 


she imported only one-sixth as much as she is 
importing this year. The re-entry of Ger- 
manv into the lard market is one of the most 
encouraging signs of the times from the stand- 
point of the corn belt farmer. 

Italy also has come into the lard market 
during the past year with more than her pre- 
She has imported a total of 
approximately 110,000,000 pounds of lard 
from the United States during the fiscal year 
of 1921, which compares with a pre-war nor- 
mal of 6,000,000 pounds. 

Great Britain during the past year has been 


war strength. 


importing only her pre-war normal of around 
165,000,000 pounds of lard. 
now that the coal miners’ strike is settled, how- 
ever, that Great 
lard in larger quantities. 


There are signs 
Britain will be importing 


It is becoming increasingly evident that the 
European hog under post-war conditions can 
not compete with the American hog as a pro- 
ducer of lard. The European grown grains 
are too high in price to be turned econo! j ally 
into lard, and the imported grains are too high 
in price on account of high ocean freights, 
Aside from the tropical oils, American lard at 
the present time seems to have ve ry little com- 
petition in the European market. 

Large exports of pork products, whether 


= 
1 


they be of meat or of lard, do not mean pros- 
pe rity at once. In the past, corn belt pros- 
peritv has ordinarily come a vear or so after 
the large exports of pork products. We have 
not made a sufficient study of the entire pork 
export situation to feel confident that pros- 
perity will come to the corn belt next year, but 
the lard situation certainly looks very hopeful. 


Wheat Prices 

EVERAL weeks ago, when the farm price of 
wheat was $1.05 to $1.25, we advised our 
readers to sell provided they could get above 
1 per bushel on the farm. We now wish to 
advise our readers to hold unless they can get 
at least 90 cents a bushel on the farm. 


heat and drouth damage has materialized not 


Great 


only in our own northwest but also in Europe 
since we first wrote. If this drouth continues 
and S¢ riously damage Ss the corn ¢ rop as we \] as 
the spring wheat crop, we may have an ad- 
vance of 80 or 40 cents a bushel by next May. 

Our original advice was sound under condi- 
Weathe ry 


however, during late June and early July has 


tions as they existed in late June. 
changed the situation, and the thing to do now 
is to hold the wheat where it is possible to do so 
conveniently. We. still considerable 
weakness in winter wheat prices during the late 
summer and early fall, but prospects now seem 


expect 


good for more than the usual advance during 
the winter and early spring. 





It is always well to know, admire, imitate and win 
the confidence of the man who does everything as if 
the Lord had His eye on him all the time. You will 
not often find that sort of man very far wrong on 
any of the great questions of life-—Uncle Henry’s 
Sayings. 
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PLOW EARLY FOR WINTER WHEAT 


Winter Wheat Yields Are Best on Land Plowed in July or Early August 


| apse plowing of land designed for winter 
4 wheat results in the best yields, one year with 
another, is the opinion of successful wheat growers 
and crop experts Plowing of winter wheat land 
during the period from July 15 to not later than 
August 15 has been found most desirable in the 
middie-west Early plowing gives more time for 
the settling of the ground and firming of the seed- 
bed b ‘ 


unitor well-packed seed-bed 


subsequent cultivation This results in a 
Early plowing de 


land, this may be accomplished by attaching a disk 
behind the binder. Where power is not available 
for performing both operations, successful wheat 
growers have stacked their small grain as soon as 
convenient and then disked the stubble. If this is 
not done, threshing may be so delayed that early 
plowing is out of the question. 

Six or seven inches appears to be the best depth 
of plowing for winter wheat under Iowa conditions 
Nebraska tests for eight years show that plowings 


late in the season, better results will follow if the 
plowing is somewhat more shallow. Late plowed 
land can not be worked sufficiently to develop the 
firm, compact seed-bed desired. A shallower fur 
row slice may be more easily prepared for seeding 
where time is limited. 

In Kansas, three-inch plowings on September 15 
yielded within .9 of a bushel as much grain as 
seven-inch plowings on the same date, while a 
comparison of July 15 plowings at the two depths 

showed a difference of seven bushels 





stre many weeds before they mature 
seed and permits of killing many weeds 
which germinate following plowing 

Ear plowing also conserves mois- 
tu! an eal prepared seed-bed can 
better hold tl t immer and early 
ta f work at the 
Kar tation showed that late fall- 
plowed ground contained 7 per cent 
ay b ( 1 at eed { time 
w! plowed ground = con- 
tail 1 r 

In Net \ vl winter wheat con- 
ition re somewhat more comparable 
to those of low an average of eight 
yea of experiments revealed that win- 
ter wheat eeded on land plowed on 

if t 15 vielded 15.4 bushels per acre, 
while wheat eded on fields plowed on 
or about September 15 made an aver- 





age vi 1 of 12.6 bushel 


At the Kar tation, in three years’ 
test t} plowings on September 15 
yielded 14.15 bu hel per acre, August 
15 plowings made 22.19 bushels, and 


July 15 plowings made 27.11 bushels 
The vield were obtained from plowing at a 
depth of seven inches, and were on soil which had 
grown wheat continuously Where wheat was 
grown in rotation with corn and oats, the July 15 
plowing vielded 44.66 bushels, as compared with 
41.16 bushels for August 15 and 25.5 bushels for 
September 15 

A good practice in Iowa where winter wheat is 
to follow small grain, is to disk as soon as possible 
after harvest Where a tractor is used on good 





July or early August plowing is best for winter wheat 


of seven to ten inches produced better yields than 
shallow plowings of three inches and extremely 
deep plowings of fourteen inches. The 10-inch depth 
netted yields of 15.3 bushels as compared with 15.2 
bushels average for seven-inch plowings. The yield 
for the fourteen-inch depth was 14.5 and for three 
inches 13.2 bushels From these data it appears 
that no special advantage is attached to plowiag 
deeper than seven inches. 

If the plowing can not possibly be done until 


WORLD PRICES IN 1920 


Values in All the Leading Nations Show Close 


RB" ORE the war, the price levels of all countries 
which were on a gold basis moved very much 
ympathy was 


in sympathy During the war this 


to a considerable extent lost In Germany, partic 
ularly, prices during the war varied in an altogeth 
er different fashion than in the allied countries 

On a currency basis, price vary tremendously 
today in the different countries of the world In 


England, Canada and Japan, for instance, prices 
today are nearly twice the pre-war, whereas, in the 
United States they are only about 20 per cent above 





the pre-war. In France, on a currency Dasis, 
pric are more than three times the pre-war, and 
in Italy nearly six time German prices are four- 
teen times the pre-war 

Currency prices are deceptive, obscuring the fact 
i} tl lead countrie of the world are at 
tem] g to catch step with one another now. The 
German mark today is worth only about one- 
eighteent! much in tert of gold as before the 
war, and when German prices are corrected for the 
gold value of the mark, we find that German prices 
are lower than in any other of the leading countries 
of t world 

T) course of the prices in 1920 and 1921 in the 
leading countr of the world, as illustrated in the 


accompanying chart, is worth careful study. Fall- 
ing prices first began in February or March of 1920 
in Japan. In England the fall began in April, and 


in the United Stat in May It was not till Au- 
gust or September that prices began to fall in real 
earnest in France and Germany Beginning with 


August of 1920, and continuing until December, 
pri fell with great rapidity in England, France 
and Germany, the fall being somewhat more rapid 
in these count: than in the United States. In 


January of 1921, however, the price level seemea 


to be somewhat more downward in the United 
States than in the European countri 

In England, the pr‘ce level today is about 50 per 
cent above pre-war, in terms of gold; in France, 25 
per cent above; in the United States, 20 per cent 


above, and in Germany 10 per cent below pre-war. 
Do these figures have any lesson for us as to the 
price level which we may ultimately expect? Some 
people think that Germany is setting the pace, and 
that the price level of the rest of the world will 
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to the German basis. 


Person- 
think that Germany is merely juggling 
with an inflated currency, trying to fool her labor 
ing classes on the one hand and her foreign com- 


have to come down 
ally, we 


petitors in the world market on the other hand 


in yield in favor of the seven-inch 
plowing. Under Iowa conditions, where 
plowing simply can not be done be 
fore September 1, it will probably be 
better to plow only four or five inches 
deep However, the deeper, earlier 
plowing is to be held in favor at all 
times. 

Harrowing after every half day’s 
plowing is advisable in order to save 
a maximum amount of moisture and 
to enable the ground to pulverize and 
to settle more readily. A compact, 
well pulverized seed-bed is essential 
for winter wheat. Harrowing or disk 
ing every two weeks between the time 
of plowing and the time of seeding 
will result in developing a uniformly 
firm seed-bed. 

Winter wheat is one of the best 
money-making crops which the farm- 
er can grow in the southern half of 
the state of Iowa. The northern limit 
of the area that is best adapted to 
winter wheat lies in about the central 
part of Iowa, except along the Missouri river, where 
it is somewhat farther north. Fertile, well-drained 
soils are best suited for winter wheat, including in 
general such types of soil as will grow good corn. 

Important points to observe in preparing for the 
crop are early July or early August plowing at a 
depth of six or seven inches, following the plow im 
mediately with the harrow and disking or harrow 
ing frequently, to develop a firm, well-pulverized 
seed-bed. 


AND 1921 


Relationship 





Also Germany, by means of her government control, 
is holding many prices artificially low. When gov 
ernment control is removed and the mark is given 
a definite gold value of some kind, we suspect that 
German prices in terms of gold will be fully 40 or 
50 per cent above the pre-war. Our own guess is 
that the price level in the United States and France 
is more likely to move up to the English price level 
of 50 per cent above pre-war rather than to come 
down to the German price level. It is probable that 
the German price level will continue somewhat be 
low the world price level as long as she has to pay 
the 26 per cent export duty to the Allies as in- 


demnity. 4 

Since the movement of price levels is interna 
tional rather than merely national, it would seem 
to be the part of wisdom for the leading nations of 


the world to devise some kind of economic and 
monetary council even tho they do not see fit to 
work together in a league of nations. The prim 
object of an international economie council should 
be to devise ways of stabilizing the price level on 
a basis which will mean the minimum of class con 
flict over a period of years. We venture to sa 
that if national action were taken to stabilize the 
international price level at somewhere around 60 
per cent above the pre-war by means of some form 
of the Fisher gold compensated dollar, that a vast 
amount of human misery would be avoided and 
that the productivity of the world would be at lea 
10 per cent more than would otherwise be the case 

The farmer, and especially the wheat farmer 
the cotton farmer and the hog farmer, has a ve! 
grave interest today in world price levels. As lon 
as we export large quantities of wheat, cotton and 
pork, the American farmer may very well suggest 
the desirability of an international economic coun 
cil. Such an international economic council, how 
ever, is likely to do the farmer more harm than 
good unless there are men of influence on the cour 
cil, representing the farmer, who are well educated 
in economic and financial matters 
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A Safe Margin 


A southern Iowa Service Bureau 
member purchased a farm of 160 acres 
in 1919 for $300 per acre in addition to 
the present farm which he owns of 315 


acres and now has a debt of $55,000 | 


on the total of 475 acres. He asks 
whether or not there is any danger of 
him losing what he has and whether 
or not we consider him in bad finan- 
cial shape. 

The debt if spread over the total of 
475 acres amounts to approximately 
$116 per acre. If the interest averages 
6 per cent on this borrowed money, it 
would amount to approximately $7 per 
acre. 
interest rate of $7 per acre plus taxes, 
but under present price conditions, it 
will be extremely difficult to lay aside 

ny large amount to pay on the princi- 
pal. As a general rule, it is consid- 
ered safe for a man to own land where 
be is not in debt for more than 50 per 
cent of it. We feel that this man has 
a difficult problem until prices become 
better readjusted, but as conditions 


improve he should be able to grad- | 


ually lay aside money to pay off the 
principal as well as the interest. It 
will. of course, mean efficient farming 
and low expenditure for labor in pro- 
portion to the crops and live stock 
which are produced. 





Foot Accelerator Wouldn’t Pay 


An Iowa Service Bureau member 
sks whether it would pay to get a | 


patent on a foot accelerator for small 
automobiles. 
writes: 

‘I doubt very much whether it will 
pay you to patent the foot accelerator. 
in the first place, the demand for such 
an accelerator is not so very great, as 


y observation is that only a few are | 


I 

used. In the second place, there are 
quite a number of these already on 
the market, and I can not imagine how 
yours could be so much better than 
those that you could expect any very 
great sales. The time and expense 
required to take out a patent depends 
very much on how much investigation 
is required to find out whether your 
idea encroaches on any previous pat- 
ent. I suggest that you write to Munn 
& Company, Washington, D. C., for 
their booklet on patents, and they can 
probably tell you about the time and 
expense required.” 


A Satisfied Subscriber 


A southern Iowa Service Bureau 
member writes: 

“In the past I have come to you for 
advice on all kinds of problems. Your 
judgment has made me money, if I 
may tell you so. If every man in the 
nation would use caution and get the 
opinion of authority before indulging 
in a business venture of 
many losses and bankruptcy would be 
avoided. In a big business concern the 
first thing thought of is legal and eco- 
nomic advice of experts. It always 
pays to tell agents of stock companies 
and all the rest that ‘I want time to 

ok up your rating.’ They will always 
get mad, and especially the crooked 
cones, or leave the place.” 





Warning 


Several complaints have been re- 
ceived relative to an agent from Des 
Moines who is selling rugs. He seems 
to have been working mostly in Cal- 
houn county. The complaints are be- 
ing turned over to our attorney. Sev- 
eral complaints have also come in 
lative to a northern Iowa chicken 
rm. This firm did not advertise in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Full report on these 
companies will be given when the in- 
vestigation is complete. Our sub- 
scribers should be on their guard. 


‘ 





It should be possible to pay an | 


Our engineering editor 





any kind, | 
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The anti-skid safety tread 
Silvertown Cord 


20% Lower Prices 


The Goodrich price reduction 
which took effe& May 2nd was 
without reservation. It included 
Silvertowns together with Good- 





prices: 


applies to all sizes— 
without reservation 


The name of Goodrich on a tire means 
just one thing— quality. And that quality 
is always the highest that can be produced. 


Each tire is specially designed for the ser- 
vice it must deliver. Goodrich Fabrics, in 
the popular sizes, have established them- 
selves as unusual values from the stand- 
point of real economy. Silvertown Cords 
in their class have always held first place 
in the esteem of motorists, not only be- 
cause of their symmetrical perfection of 
finish, but furthermore, by reason of their 
long life, complete dependability and sat- 
isfactory performance. 


Your dealer will supply you at these fair 


SILVERTOWN CORDS 





SIZE 


Anti-Skid 
Safety Tread | 


Tubes. | 








30x33} 


$24.50 


$2.55 





32x33 


32.90 


2.90 





32x4 


41.85 _ 


3.55 





33x4 


43.10 


3.70 





32x4} 


47.30 


4.50 





33x4} 


48.40 


4.65 





34x43 


49.65 


4.75 





33x5 


58.90 


5.55 








35x5 





61.90 


5.80 











FABRIC TIRES 





Smooth | 30x3 


$12.00 


Safety | 32x3 J $20.25 





Safety | 30x3 


13.45 


Safety] 32x4 | 26.90 














Safety | 30x34 


16.00 

















Safety | 33x4 | 28.30 





rich Fabric tires and Goodrich Red 


and Gray inner tubes. 

















Farm Organizations 




















Middleton Vice President of 
Finance Organization 


W. F. Schilling, of Northfield, Min- | 


nesota, was elected permanent presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Finance Corpo- 
ration, the subsidiary of the U. S. 
Grain Grewers, Inc., by the board of 
directors. Adam L. Middleton, of 
Eagle Grove, Iowa, was elected first 
vice-president; F. A. Mudge, of Peru, 
Illinios, second vice-president; H. W. 
Avery, of Wakefield, Kansas, secre- 
tary, and J. K. Mason, of Milton, Indi- 
ana, treasurer. The Farmers’ Finance 
Corporation is the fiscal department 
of the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., and 


will be the agency thru which the lat- | 
ter corporation will obtain money and | 





| ling the grain of U. S. Grain Growers’ 


members. 

Regulations for handling pooled 
grain for members were adopted. The 
procedure for handling grain by direct 
sales thru farmers’ elevators was not 
changed. It has been agreed that no 


cash advances will be made to grow- 


ers until after the grain has been de- 
livered to a country elevator and that 
advance payments will depend upon 
the grade and variety. The pooling 
committee has ruled that farmers will 
be allowed one cent a bushel a month 
for grain held on the farm after it is 
threshed. This regulation is subject 
to change. Growers will be required 
to report to the pooling department at 
the national headquarters the amount 
of grain they will pool as quickly as 
crop conditions will warrant. An al- 


lowance to farmers who elect to pool | 
for holding grain on the farm will be | 


determined by the pooling department. 


The directors autnorized the use of | 


credits needed in the business of hand- | an individual contract ‘unning direct 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
cAkron, Ohio 
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from the growers to the U. S. Grain 
Growers, Inc., or a trusteeship con- 
tract, either of which may be used to 
simplify relations between producers 
and the national sales agency in com- 
munities where the local farmers’ ele- 
vator either can not or will not quali- 
fy, regularly. 

Another organization resolution pro- 
vides that no state director or state 
organizer can employ solicitors or oth- 
er assistance except when such per- 
sons are working under the standard 
contract form. Another resolution 
rules that no person shall be employed 
by the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., at a 
salary in excess of $4,000 a year with- 
out the approval of the board of di- 
rectors. It was stipulated that a high- 
er salary could be paid subject to the 
approval of the board at its next meet- 
ing. After a long debate no change 
was made in salaries of the main offi- 
cials. It has been stated, however, 
that these officers are only receiving 
necessary expenses at present. 
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Farm Affairs at Washington 


Reinforcing Secretary Mellon’s let- 
ter against the bonus and his own visit 
with some of the senators at the cap- 
itol week before last, Presdent Hard- 
ing went before congre last week 
and delivered a special message on 
this question He said that “it is un- 
thinkable to expect a business revival 
and the resumption of the normal 
ways of peace while maintaining the 
excessive taxes of war. It is quite as 
unthinkable to reduce our tax bur- 
dens while com mitting our treasury 
to an additional obligation which 
ranges from three to five billion dol 
lar The depression in finance 
and industry would be so marked that 
vastly more harm than good would 
attend.” He went on to speak of what 
the government is doing for disabled 
soldier emphasized the duty of be- 
ing liberal in the extreme, but made it 
very plain that in his opinion the trea- 
sury can not stand the strain that 
would be imposed by the enactment 
of the bonus bill that the enate has 
been considering. It was a courageous 
me ige, and there seen every prob 
ability that it wil! be effective In the 
meantime, the bill which provides for 
the coérdimation of the various agen- 
cies of soldier relief into o bureau 
will soon be brought out for passage 

The President invitatio to other 
nations to join in a conference to con- 
sider restriction of disarmament and 
preparations for war, has been accept 
ed by Great Brita France and Japan 
It ha been received with great en 
thusiasm by the two former coun- 
trie and at the present time thers 
seems every prospect that th confer 
ence will bring results which the en 
tire world is hoping for Secretary 
Hughe who handles all such mat- 
ters, is making a brilliant record in 
his administration of the Department 
of State 

It wa announced in one of the 
Washington paper last week that 
within a week or ten days the congres- 
sional committee which has been con- 
sidering the reorganization of the va 
rious departments of the government 
would be ready to report to the Presi 
dent. The nature of the report is not 
known, but it is rumored that one of 
the suggestions will be that the Bureau 
of Markets of the Department of Agri 
culture be taken from that depart 
ment and put under Secretary Hoover 
in the Department of Commerce 
There may be nothing in this, but 
such a rumor has been current for sev- 


tion should 


eral months. If that sugge 
be made, it is likely to precipitate a 
lively controversy It is also rumored 
that the Bureau of Roads, the Weather 
Bureau and possibly one or two oth 
ers may be taken from the Depart 
ment of Agriculture 

The War Finance Corporation ap- 
pears to be making progre: right 
along in financing cotton for export 
Arrangements were made recently 


with the Staple Cotton Codperative As 
sociation in Mississippi to finance a 
hundred thousand bales of long staple 


cotton, holding it in the warehouses 
on this side until the opportunity to 
ship it. About half the market value 
of the cotton will be advanced for a 
maximum period of one year 

The wheat grades are up again, and 
a committee is being formed in the 
Department of Agriculture to make 
the investigation which Secretary 


Wallace promised when he refused to 
change the grades a couple of months 


ago 

The debate on the tariff bill is wax 
ing warm. It was understood that at 
least some of the southern democrats 
would endorse the tariff bill and work 
for its enactment Perhaps some of 
them may still do this, but it begins 
to look as if they would stand solidly 
against it and adhere to the historic 
policy of the democratic party. If the 
republicans really needed democratic 
votes perhaps they could get some, 


| but the republican majority is so large 





Hearings 
morning 


of 
grain exchange bill likely 
within two or 
a federal 
the 


a vote 
bill 
mission 
Senator Townsend 
bill may pass the senate, 
be 

A large 
Washington 
for the 
is inves 


director 


the 


to create 


is in 


lieved it can 


a member 


conference 


number 
la 
congres 
tigating agricu 
began 
and continued thru the week 
The first group to be 


that the democrats are likely to keep 
regular and all vote against it. 

Senator Kellogg 
bill to make the 
ture 
Board, 


has introduced a 
Secretary of Agricul- 


of the Federal Reserve 


with the idea that the farmers 
need some representative on that pow- 
erful 
country. 

The packer bill is still in the hands 


of the credits of the 


The 
will come to 
three weeks. The 
highway com- 
committee of which 
chairman. This 
but it is not 


house 


committee 


is 


pass the 
of farmers in 
t week apepar be- 
sional committee that 
Itural conditions 
on Monday 


were 


to 


promptly 


heard were rep- 


resentatives of the Farmers’ Union, 
national and state A large number 
of witnesses were heard, the testi- 
mony being along the same general 
lines. Practically every witness spoke 
of the blighting effect of high railroad 
rate the need for more liberal credit 
for farmers, and a better plan for fi- 
nacing agricultural exports Some 
urged that further government loans 
be made to Europe, the money to be 

ed in buying farm products. Some 


also urged more liberal credit to every 


productiy 
mild reinflation, 


industry 
stimulated 
better off 
the present railroad law. 
favor of a reduction of 
penses, 


of all 


e industry, or 


and 
A few urged the repeal of 


cutting 


in other words 
with the idea that 
kinds would thereby be 


evervbody would be 
All were in 
government ex- 


down appropriations 


for the army and navy, unnecessary 
government employes, etc The de- 
mand for the prompt enactment of a 
law to permit farmers to bargain col- 
lectively was emphasized by most of 
the witnesses. Also the demand for 
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foreign countries—something after the 
order of the War Risk Bureau. It is 
reported that Germany and England 
are doing something of this kind for 
their manufacturers. 

From all those who appeared before 


the committee came the same story 
of low prices for farm products, hard 
credit conditions, high costs of things 


the farmers buy, etc. If the commit- 
tee continues its hearing, it will get 
a graphic pictyre of the general agri- 
cultural depression. It is not so likely 


to get many clear-cut and practical 
remedies. 
In the meantime, the committee is 


accumulating a great deal of valuable 
statistical matter on its own 
It has employed one or two 
mists and has called upon the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the informa- 
tion in its files and for the of 
some of its workers. All the mem- 
bers of the committee seem much in- 
terested, and the chairman, Mr. Sidney 
Anderson, of Minnesota, is evidently 


account 


econo- 


help 


giving the investigation a great deal 
of his time and thought. He is Resto 
ed to be a very able man, and in real 


sympathy with agriculture 


Swine Show to Peoria 





The sixth annual National Swine 
Show will be held at Peoria, Ill., from 
October 3 to 8, according to late ad 
vices from Secretary W. J. Carmichael 
of the National Swine Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. The Illinois legislature appro- 
priated $30,000 for the show, half to 
be used this year and half in 1922 
providing, of course, that the show is 
held in I}linois. Its location at Peoria 
for the next five years now seems 

| probable. Eight hundred pens will be 
provided for the entries, and the prize 
list totals about $25,000. Premium lists 
may soon be secured from Secretary 
Carmichael, Old Colony Building, Chi- 


cago, Illinois 


Selling Corn to Live Stock 
One of our Ohio friends who delights 
in careful bookkeeping fed eighty 
acres of his 1920 corn during the past 








the same measure of protection to ag- | winter, spring and early summer to 
riculture that is given to other indus- | sixty-five head of steers and 174 hogs 
tries Thirty acres of the corn had been put 
One interesting suggestion was that into silos. Most of the steers only 
the government should create a busi- | sold for 8 cents a pound and the hogs 
ness risk insurance bureau to give on the average for but very little more 
some measure of protection against Nevertheless, after deducting all other 
loss to those who are dealing with expenses such as cost of tankage, cot- 
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eS. Been 
Week by Ww 


eek shipme into lowa Solid line, 1920; 
dotted line. 1921 
During January and early February only about two-thirds as many 
cattle were shipped out to the country from central markets as a year 
ago. Since early March, however, shipments have been just about the 
same as a year ago. This would indicate that there will be no pronounced 
shortage of fat cattle on the Chicago market during the latter part of the 
summet! From both the supply and demand, it is pretty safe to 
say that the feeding of large amounts of corn to cattle should be confined 


quite largely 


sonable price or who have large quantities of cheap corn on hand 
doubtful 
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decidedly 
corn 
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this will help the price much until next 
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the west, but it is doubtful if 
spring 

















tonseed meal, interest on the money 
at 7 per cent, the original cost of the 
stock pigs and the steers, etc., the re- 
turns were enough to give 80 cents for 
each bushel of corn fed. This man is 


a great believer in a silo, believing 
that he can fatten steers cheaply 
enough on silage so that he can sell 


the finished cattle for about the same 
price as the stock cattle cost and still 
be a little ahead of the game. His sil- 
age corn last year gave him an income 
of about $47 an acre, as contrasted 
with about $30 an acre for the corn 
put in the crib. The extra expense on 
the silage corn was very little more 
than enough to counterbalance the 
cost of husking. 


Corn Pollination Question 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“IT have two varieties of corn planted 


in alternating rows. One variety i 
slightly larger and later than the other 
If I detassel the larger varicty so that 


the silks of the larger variety are pol- 
linated with the pollen of the smaller 
variety will there be any tendency for 
the ears of the larger variety to be 
made smaller thereby? Will there be 
any tendency for the larger variety to 
be made earlier by the pollen cf the 
smaller variety?” 
The effect of the cross pollination i: 

the year of pollination is usually not so 
very noticeable. In some Ca the 


size of the kernels is eased by 5 oi 
10 per cent. From a yield standpoint 
we would say that ordinarily 
pollination has no effect whatever the 
year of pollination, altho on the whiole 
the tendency is for an increased yield 
rather than a decreased yield as a re 
sult of the cross pollination. The in- 
creased yield, if any, comes about thru 
an in the size of the kernels 
and not thru any change in the size of 
the ears. 


Inc! 


cross 


increase 


When to Market Fall Pigs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“IT have a car of fall shotes which 
will soon be ready for the market. 
When will the market be at its best? 
Should I sell soon or wait until the 
middle of August?” 

If these fall shotes are smooth and 
in good flesh and weighing around 215 
pounds, we advise selling “them at 
once. Light hogs will command a 
premium thruout the entire summer 
and during late July and August there 
is likely to be a considerable discrim 


ination against hogs weighing over 250 


pounds In the ordinary course® of 
events, we would expect hogs to sell 
about 35 cents a hundred higher the 
middle of August than early in July. 
The danger of getting the hogs too 
heavy, however, is such that we do not 
advise holding for a possible better 
market and believe that the best pol 
icy is to let them go at a weight of 


around 210 to 215 pounds. 


= 2 
Bridle Prevents Bloating 
A number of farmers near 
ton, Neb., pasture their 
and prevent bloating by using 
bridles on the cows. A common bit is 
used with a light chain for the sides 
and a of wire for the throat 
piece. The bit causes the cow to slob 
ber and discourages the formation of 
gas in the stomach, the primary cause 
of bloat. The bit also prevents the 
cow from eating rapidly of bloat 
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|Farmers of Tomorrow 








In the Cornfield 


is worth while to spend an hour 
the corn field when the plants are 
king and tasseling. At this time of 
ear and during the rest of July and 
igust, the ordinary acre of corn is 
ntinuously doing as much work as 
ght horses. You can’t see the corn 


rk and you can’t hear it, but just | 


e same it goes ahead day after day 
reading its green leaves out in the 
nshine and collecting the power of 
sun’s rays. Corn plants, you know, 
one of the finest traps which has 
er been devised for the collecting of 
n energy. 


; 
r 


early June when the corn plants 

ve only six to seven leaves an acre 

tf corn plants contains only about ten 
inds of dry matter. They then 
tart making dry matter at a very 
pid rate, taking the carbondioxide gas 

it of the air and combining it with 

e water taken up by the roots from 
ie ground to make starch. During 
ily and August the ordinary acre of 
rn plants does this at the rate of 
about 100 pounds of dry matter every 
day. Those common, ordinary corn 
plants are slight-of-hand performers. 
Look at them as hard as you can and 
you can not see how it is that they 
take the carbondioxide and sunshine 
from the air and the water from the 
earth and make starch out of them. 
The men who make a 


studying plants put the corn leaves 





specialty of | 


under a microscope and find that there | 
are small openings in the leaves known | 


stomata and that the carbondioxide 
taken in 
stomata. But 


even the wisest bota- 


by the leaves thru these | 


nists and chemists do not know just | 


how it is that corn plants make the 
starch out of carbondioxide, sunshine 
and water. 


Study the different ways in which | 
the corn plants put out their tassels | 
and silks. See if you can find a corn 
plant which puts out its silks before 
the pollen is dropped by the tassel. 
That is a rare kind of corn plant. 
Ninety-nine out of 100 corn plants 


start to drop their pollen before the 
silks come out. 

The pollen, you know, is that yellow 
powder which you find everywhere in 
he corn field at tasseling time. Each 
tassel gives off millions of pollen 
grains. If every grain of pollen in an 
cre corn field were a dollar there 

ould be enough money to wipe out all 
of the war debts of all the countries of 
he world. 


The pollen grains are the male ele- 


ent corresponding to the sperm cells | 


animals. The ordinary corn plant 
produces about 25,000,000 pollen grains 
d about 800 silks. Each silk 
ched to a miniature corn’ kernel 
which will not develop unless a pollen 


is at- | 


grain falls on the silk. The pollen 

falls from the tassel and is blown all 
ver the field by the wind. Only 

about one pollen grain out of every 
000 lights on a corn silk. Most of | 


em fall to the ground or are caught 

the axils of the leaves. 

When a pollen grain falls on a corn 

k it sends a long narrow tube down 

e corn silk to the little green corn 
ernel which will not grow until the 
pollen tube joins with it. It is astonish- 
ing sometimes, how much that little 

llen tube can do. It can make a 

rnel which otherwise would be 

inkled like sweet corn smooth like 
cent corn, 

You might try this year for fun to do 
a little experimental work in hand pol- 
inating corn. Buy a dozen twelve- 
pound paper sacks at the grocery store 
and a dozen three-pound paper sacks. 
Put your three-pound paper sacks 
Over the shoots just before the silks 
come out. 
Pollen can find its way in. 
jeave some of the sacks on without 
any hand application of pollen so you 


Tie the sacks on so that no | 
You might | 








Don’t let your farm buildings run down; when 


you repair or rebuild use concrete. It lasts 


forever and is the cheapest in the long run. 
The Lehigh dealer near-by will be glad to ad- 


vise you. Look for his blue and white sign. 


The National Cement 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


Jackson ville, Fle. 
Mason City, lowa 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Richmond, Va. 


can prove to your own satisfaction 
that corn kernels can not form unless 
pollen falls on the silks. In most 
cases, however, I would suggest that 
you experiment with hand pollination. 


Put the large twelve-pound sacks over | 


the tassels of plants which you wish 
to have furnish the pollen. In some 
cases you can take the pollen of the 
same plant and pour it on the silks of 
that plant, in this way 
have inbred hundreds of ears of corn 
this way and have planted them the 
year following. Almost invariabiy the 
inbred corn is weaker than ordinary 
field corn and occasionally it is 
flicted with serious weaknesses. I 
have one corn, for instance, which has 
been inbred for four which 
blows down very easily another 
sort with white streaks in 


af- 


years 
and 
the 


One kind which was furnished me by | 


one of the experiment stations has 
been inbred for fourteen years. It 
grows so exceedingly weakly that it 
yields about fifteen bushels per acre 
under the same conditions that ordi- 
nary corn will yield fifty bushels. And 
yet I have seen this particular inbred 
kind when bred with another inbred 


inbreeding. I | 





leaves. | 


| 













SPOKANE, WN. 


New York, N.Y. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Boston, 


Newcastle, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Omaha, Neb. 


kind which is even worse produce | 


seed planted 


by ten 


cross-bred which when 
would outyield ordinary corn 
or fifteen bushels per acre. 

I would suggest that you 
boys who are really interested in corn, 
take the this year to do some 
inbreeding and that follow it up 
year after year for several years until 


some of 


time 
you 


you develop several distinct inbred 
strains and that you then combine 
some of these inbred strains to see if 


you can not secure a combination 
which better than ordinary corn. 
This is not an immediate practical 


proposition and I am _ suggesting it 
only to those boys who are so thoroly 
interested in corn that they are willing 
to take some time off to do a little ex- 
perimental work which may perhaps 
never be so very practical but which 
will certainly be very interesting to 
people who love corn. 





Pigs in the Movies 


June 29 was a big day for the pig 
club boys and girls of Van Buren coun- 
ty, Iowa. This is one of the largest 
Hampshire pig clubs in the United 





States, there being 98 boys and girls 


in the club who are raising Hampshire 


pigs. They are aided by the Van Buren 


Hampshire Breeders’ Association. On 
June 29, these boys and girls got up 
early in the morning, prepared their 
lunches, and with thetr fathers and 
mothers went to the big gala day pic- 
nic held at Wickfieid Farms, near Can- 
tril. When the crowd was all gath- 
ered, lunch was had together, out un- 
der the great shade trees in the yard. 


The entire afternoon 
riyng out 
the work of 

The Fox Film the 
Selznick International News Compaay 
had their photographers on hand to 
take pictures of the different things 
that were carried out. They held a pig 
showing contest, raced for a greased 
pig, and performed a number of hu- 
morous stunts, so that the movie men 
could show people everywhere what 
these boys and girls are doing. There 
were over 500 people in attendance at 
this pig club meeting, which showed 
the widespread interest of people in 
club work. 


was spent in car- 
things to show 


club 


interesting 
DIg 
Cor poration and 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


} 





j This department was ests 
| Hearts and Homes readers are welcome 
drese ali inquiries and letters to Heart 


lished by Mrs. Henry Wallace 
if preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
sand Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 








Beautifying the Farmstead 


Farmers’ Bulletin 1087, “Beautifying 


dyeing, broom handles cut in halves 
or two long wooden sticks rounded at 
the ends for handling the goods in the 














into dye kettle filled with cold water. 
Stir thoroly, then add salt and stir. 
For silk or woolen also add vinegar. 
Test sample for shade; add more dis- 
solved dye to dye bath if needed. 
When ready for the material, stir 
the dye bath well. Wet the material 
in water and put in dye bath; keep in 
motion by stirring. Bring dye bath to 
a boil and boil at least one-half hour. 
When ready to come from the dye 
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results should be a softer and more 
beautiful blue. In the same way, treat 
the material dyed red in blue and yel- 
low baths, and the material dyed yel 
low in red and blue dye-baths. Mate 
rials dyed in this manner blend har 
moniously together because each col- 
or contains some tone of the other 
two. 


Child Welfare in Henderson 




























the varmatend,” has been received dye bath and for pressing out the dye, | bath, rinse thoroly in cold water. Dry County Illinois 
with unusual favor. We suggest that vinegar (white wine vinegar if pos- | and press carefully. Copper, brass, 4 
this bulletin be used as a text-book for sible), salt, various types of dyes in enamel and agate utensils are the In Henderson county, Illinois, a 
club study; discussion on the points | several colors, muslin or cheesecloth | most satisfactory. movement has been started to employ 
brought out here would be of benefit | thru which to strain the dissolved dye As to colors, red, blue and yellow | a visiting nurse, and to hold physical 
to the community as well as to the in- | anq also the vinegar, garment or mate- | are the primary colors. Combining classi of uthecl chilies A 
dividual. rial to be dyed, iron for pressing, press- these primary colors in different pro- | successful dental clinic was held, and 
This bulletin covers the following | ing board, pressing cloths. ; portions will produce many colors ane | g parent-teacher club organized. It is 
points: Need of beautifying the farm- The first question in the process of | shades. Red and blue produce violet. | expected that much will be accom 
stead; desirability of making plans for | dyeing is to decide whether the mate- | red and yellow produce orange, yellow plished thru the employing of a visit- 
improvements in advance; style of the rial is cotton, wool, silk, a mixture, or and blue produce green. Therefore, if ing nurse. 
design; location of the buildings, | wool or silk stitched with cotton, and | you have a blue dress, by dipping it 
walks and drives; service features; to choose the appropriate kind of dye | in a red dye-bath you can dye it violet IOWANS KILL MANY RATS. 
lawns, phony aoe of plantings. trees, to use. . | . When a primary color is too bril- ti ts tiedindianelh Atk: orale ens 
shrubs, vines, herbaceous plants, plant If possible, rip the garment apart | liant, you can soften it by dipping the | kinead in a rat-killing contest in Iowa | 
material before dyeing. Remove linings and | material alternately into baths of the | recently, promoted by the Des Moines | 
All of these are of immense interest | trimmings for best results, also take | other two primary colors. This is | Resister, assisted by lowa Farm Bureaus. 
: : ° i ‘ raf Dean Hawkins, of Bedford, Iowa, had the 
to the farm home. As the bulletin ; out folds, tucks and hems in gar- | sometimes referred to as “topping largest number of kills, with 1,886 rats 
says: “Homes are the foundation of a | ments. Weigh the material. Wash | For example, when dry, give the goods | Many prizes were awarded in the con- 1 
nation. With clean, attractive, pure | clean in soap and water and rinse | dyed blue a quick dip in a red dye | test. It is estimated that the state of 1 
“ " . ‘ fie 7 ‘ . J var tapliaiiaesil P Iowa will save $3,000,000 as a result, on 
homes, the youth become strong, up- | thoroly. Measure and dissolve the | bath and when dry again, another the basis that the average rat eats $2 « 
right, honorable citizens Anything | dye-stuff. Strain part of dissolved dye | quick dip in the yellow dye bath. The worth of food yearly. 1 
that will make the home better will f 
tend to improve citizenship. The es- x 
sentials of a good home are a man ¢ ( 
and woman resolved by their mutual : 
efforts to make this world a better | { 4 OC OC on e V 
place in which to live and a structure | b 
that will protect life and health from + t 
undue exposure to the elements If th p 
the dwelling is to be really a home it O} ] I Nn O U 4 =a A 
must be more than a place in which fi 
to eat and sleep. It must be for the h 
mature a haven of rest from vexations A 
incident to bread-winning and other Way up in the pines of Northern ¥ 
serious duties of life, and for the Wisconsin. e| 
young a retreat for the solution of Pp 
life's problems.” Our third morning there. Three 5 Cc! 
The States Relation Service, Wash- days’ growth on our faces. a N 
ington, D. C., issues a leaflet, “How ¢ is p! 
Teachers May Use Farmers’ Bulletin Shave was the word. on 
1087,” which would be of great value Dipped a finger in the- water. - 
in studying the bulletin Lieuid tee! th 
It may be of interest to know that fa 
the executive committee of the Amert- Felt of the old beard again. to 
can Institute of Architects has _ re- Looked at Harry. A 
solved that “An endorsement of Farm- to 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1087 be transmitted He laughed, “‘Why hesitate ?” lie 
to the national agricultural societies ; ie Ju 
and the leading farm publications, with “Itll be a hard pull"—and I in 
the suggestion that there is urgent quivered again. B: 
need for improvement in the archi- ‘Metan peur We” cape he. 
tecture of farm buildings, and that in “Watch me.” - 
bringing about such improvements fil 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1087 might be used A tube was in his hand. Squeezed th 
to great advantage.” The executive a bit of olive-colored cream on M: 
committee states that it has consid his wet brush. Whisked up a 
ered this publication and found it to lather on his face. No rub-in, 
contain information and advice well no other bother. Just took up Wa 
prepared, which, in its opinion, if fol- his,razor and started shaving! the 
lowed, would bring about great im- mi 
provement in the environment of the Every stroke of the razor took tur 
average farmstead now characteristic off the whiskers clean as a tel 
of the United States.” whistle. I mever saw a razor look an 
The illustrations in this bulletin ap so good to use. Pst athe hr itu 
: ; ; > - ; 
peal both to the eve and the imagina- ane a Se . == = 
tion. For a really good bulletin, we nil hlin aie aid: Sikeadiahatl cream at our expense 
advise our readers to send for this : ee ee eres prin er a yer fro 
Sometimes our subscribers write us ... + Oh Man, what a wonderful ing. Clip the ‘coupon = 
asking for government bulletins We oe now. ing 
do not distribute the bulletins. They ont 
are sent on request by the Publication How smoothly the razor slipped Or 
Division of the Department of Agricul- over my skin! How cleanly it twe 
ture, Washington, D. C took off every hair! .. . And how ral 
good my face felt after that quick one 
ar we = z shave—so soothed and refreshed. the 
a . : 
The Color Question dot 
nat Was my discovery of Palm- hal 
“IT live to dye,” Mary Ellen said, as olive Shaving Cream. I've learned tg 
she answered the knock on the kitch- a lot more about this cream ad 
en door with a cordial, “Come!” since. How it acts on the oil- a 
Mary Ellen belongs to a girls’ club coat on the beard—how it stays the 
ie & foamy on the face—how it serves bra 
Dyeing has been their project for the as both lather and lotion. Sid 
past month—a most popular subject if Me 
Wwe may judge from the clothes line in But I'll not talk further about this of 
Mary Ellen’s closet The directions cream. I'll just say: Take my tim 
for dyeing come to the girls from the geo this test. Lather your face advice and dispatch a letter for a 
States Relation Service The instruc- with any other soap or cream 10-day free trial tube. a Eee eR Scinenrrren uit me és 
tion for equipment calls for: A small Watch how quickly it dries on The Palmolive Company, Dept. 519, on 
ri ae ae at your face, irritating the skin THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY Milwaukee, U.S. A. cult 
pega egg gags coe Then ty Paimloe’. Ne thei 3 Penge send me a fre tialtube of Jad 
e ; s~ . ar stays foamy and moist ten minutes, MILWAUKEE, U. S. A, Palmolive Shaving Cream. tine 
of the three-gallon size, a two-quart thus lubricating the shave. No to t 
enamel basin in which to dissolve the re-lathering necessary. Send for Name Gira 
dye, a basin in which to wash mate- free trial tube of Palmolive to sce Large size tube at your Address cian 
rial before dyeing and to rinse after what it accomplishes druggist, 35c = nis eres Gree 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


y 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight ch~nges as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 


This statement may not always apply to 











duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 





Saul Teaching at Antioch 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July 31, 1921. Acts, 11:19-30; 
12:25.) 


“They therefore that were scattered 
abroad upon the tribulation that arose 
about Stephen traveled as far as 
Phoenicia, and Cyprus, and Antioch, 
speaking the word to none save only 
to the Jews. (20) But there were some 
of them, men of Cyprus and Cyrene, 


who, when they were come to Anti- 
och, spake unto the Greeks also, 
preaching the Lord Jesus. (21) And 


the hand of the Lord was with them: 
and a great number that believed 
turned unto the Lord. (22) And the re- 
port concerning them came to the ears 
of the church which was in Jerusa- 
lem: and they sent forth Barnabas as 
far as Antioch: (23) who, when he 
was come, and had seen the grace of 
God, was glad; and he exhorted them 
all, that with purpose of heart they 
would cleave unto the Lord: (24) for 
he was a good man, and full of the 
Holy Spirit and of faith: and much 
people was added unto the Lord. (25) 
And he went forth to Tarsus to seek 
for Saul; (26) And when he had found 
him, he brought him unto Antioch. 
And it came to pass, that even for a 
whole year they were gathered togeth- 
er with the church, and taught much 
people; and that the disciples were 
called Christians first at Antioch. (27) 
Now in these days there came down 
prophets from Jerusalem unto Anti- 
och. (28) And there stood up one of 
them named Agabus, and signified by 
the Spirit that there would be a great 
famine over all the world: which came 
to pass in the days of Claudius. (29) 
And the disciples, every one according 
to his ability, determined to send re- 
lief unto the brethren that dwelt in 
Judea: (39) which also they did, send- 
ing it to the elders by the hand of 
Barnabas and Saul. 

“And Barnabas and Saul returned 
from Jerusalem, when they had ful- 
filled their ministration, taking with 
them John, whose surname was 
Mark.” 

When the great revival at Jerusalem 
was broken up several years before by 
the persecution which followed the 
martyrdom of Stephen, those who re- 
turned to their homes could not help 
telling the glad tidings of the crucified 
and risen Savior and of the great spir- 
itual enlightenment which followed the 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost on that 


occasion. Among them were many 
from Antioch, which was the third city 
in size in the Roman empire, Rome be- 
ing first and Alexandria in Egypt sec- 
ond This city was situated on the 
Orontes river, somewhat less_ than 
twenty miles distant from the Mediter- 
ranean, and its port Seleucia. It was 
one of the many Greek colonies where 
the Greek language and culture pre- 
dominated, altho the most of the in- 
habitants were native Syrians. Phoe- 


icia was the ancient Greco-Roman 
name cof the narrow strip of land on 
the coast of Palestine and Syria, em- 
bracing the ancient cities of Tyre and 
Sidon. Cyprus was an island in the 
Mediterranean and was the home 
f The population at that 


of Barnabas 
time was about two hundred thousand, 


sea 


about one-half of whom were Jews. 
Some of these men, broader in their 
culture, as usual, than the Jews who 
had been raised exclusively in Pales- 
tine, made bold to tell the glad tidings 
to the Grecians, or more properly, the 
Greeks, and most likely to both, Gre- 


cian being the title for a Jew raised in 
Greece, Greek being the name of the 








heathen people, the Greeks. To the 
surprise of many of them, “the hand 
of the Lord was with them, and a great 
number believed, and turned unto the 
Lord.” 

The business connections of Jerusa- 
lem and Antioch were so close at that 
time that the tidings of this was 
brought to Jerusalem. In other words, 
the church at Jerusalem heard, and 
many of them, no doubt, with many 
misgivings as to the propriety of it, 
that the men who had enjoyed the 
revival at Jerusalem with them had 
preached the Word to the Gentiles 
and the Gentiles actually believed. 

The date of this is not quite certain, 
as the connection between this and 
the previous chapter is not very fully 
established, but the probability is that 
this occurred after the conversion of 
Cornelius (Acts, 10), otherwise there 
would likely have been strong opposi- 
tion among those of the circumcision 
or those who believed that a man must 
first be a Jew before he could become 
a Christian. As it was, they suspend- 
ed judgment until the matter could be 
investigated. 

Happily, they chose to investigate it 
one of the most broad-minded of the 
leading Christians at Jerusalem, Bar- 
nabas, who, while evidently a man of 
some means and a property holder in 
Cyprus, had sold a part of his posses- 
sions to help carry on the meeting—a 


man of the most sincere piety and 
broad and catholic spirit. Barnabas 
came, investigated the matter, saw 


how abundantly the grace of God was 
manifested, and did the proper and 
wise thing. He “exhorted them all, 
that with purpose of heart that they 
would cleave unto the Lord”; that is, 
that they would hold fast to what they 
had already attained, and not bother 
themselves with disputes about minor 
matters. “For he was a good man,” 
which is saying a great deal. More- 
over, he was full of the Holy Ghost, 
which is a good deal more, and still 
more he was a man of great faith. He 
believed in the Lord and followed the 
spiritual guidance, being sure that ev- 
erything would come out right in the 
end, and as a result the work con- 
tinued to spread and much people, still 
more and more, were added to the 
Lord; that is, professed their faith in 
Jesus as their Savior and united them- 
selves with the disciples 

After looking the field over 
and carefully studying the require- 


whole 


ments, Barnabas saw that the contin- 
uation of the work required talents of 
a peculiar order, and atfer thinking 
the whole matter over, decided that 
Saul, the persecutor, since converted, 
with whom he had formed an ac- 
quaintance at Jerusalem some years 
before, was the man of all others cal- 
culated to carry on this work. He goes, 
therefore, to Tarsus. where Saul was 
then residing, talked the matter over 
fully with him, and they both returned 
and engaged actively in the work of 
preaching the gospel to this mixed 
multitude, Jews residing in Antioch 
and Greeks with whom they had per- 
sonal and business associations. This 


work, under 
Barnabas and 
whole year. 
The teaching 
range and by and by 
Antioch, most likely in 


the superintendence of 
Saul, continued for a 


took a very wide 
the people of 
derision, de- 


scribed those that followed the teach- 
ings of Saul and Barnabas as Chris- 
tians, or followers of Christ This 
term, it should be remembered, was 


not applied by the Christians to them- 
selves. They called themselves the 
disciples, the saints, the faithful, the 
brethren or the men of “this Way.” 
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SHINGLES 


YOUR HOME— 


Improve its appearance 
—Add to its value—lInsure 
its protection—Buy MULE- 
HIDE Roofing and Shingles. 


There’s a discriminating dealer 
in your town. Find him. 


The Lehon Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


44th to 45th St. on Oakley Ave., Chicago 























STEEL 
EQUIPMENT 


Farm necessities that are in greatest demand. Famous for their value, permanence and sa 

labor, time and money, Chief Steel Equipment will pay you big dividends on YouR FA a 
= The most modern in design, and best in workmanship, and abso- 

Chief Cupolas lutely necessary to insure healthy hogs and stock. C nief C upolas 
make correct ventilation an assured fact. Pure air costs nothing---but returns bie profita, 


Chief Sunshine Hog House Windows 


Sanshine in the pens, That's the secret of successful hog raising. Your hogs can’t thrive and 
grow cooped up in dark, damp, foul pens. Install Chief Rcof Windows, and give 
your pigs a chance to make money for you 
Investigate the complete Chief line. Eve ry article made of galvanized Key- 
stone copper steel, rust and rot proof. 
FREE ¢& Catalog and 4 Modern 

Hog House Blue Prints 


(Tell as what you are interest din, We'll send our catalog with 
fall informati Also. on teapent, fo ur modern 

a oa bouse bine prints. Write today. 
m UGER & ‘sounsor 


415 Walnut St. 
Aulantic, lowa 7 
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SAVE from SMUT ji), WIN 


Increase the Quality and Quantity of Your Yield 


U. S. Government Bulletin 1063 warns against new smut 
disease and urges efforts to eave the $30,000,000 annual loss from emut. 
Cammer Smut Machine treats every grain with formaldehyde at less than 
10c per acre. Machine requires mo power. Treats 50 to 100 bushels per 
hour. A real little wonder worker. Very complete, economical, inexpensive 
—but laste a lifetime. 


write For Bes ott FREE 


Tells how to combat smut. Sure me- 

aa thods for littleexpense and effort. Tells 
why mere soaking or sprinkling of grain 
is poor method. Gives state and national 
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Every farmer is acquainted with the Guaranteed Unadilla Silo. 
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Saler at prices that will startle 


price 


MONEY! 


Right now farmers can buy the famous Guaranteed Una- 
| known Money 


-Maker Ensilage Cutter and Hay 
every farmer. Before you buy get our 
Money- Maker Ensilage Cutters and Hay 

is our effort to with in 


co-operate you 


The strongest and most 


A silo that is guaranteed to stand up for 10 years or we will 


rebuild it without cost to you. 


prices. 


now. Save money 


Write us today 
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crop pay you a bigger profit 
and save money. 
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611 S. W. Ninth St. 
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3uy your Money- Maker 
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now. 
money this winter on your feed. 


Get These Low Prices 


Before You Buy 


for prices and 
complete descriptive literature explain- 
aranteed 
a Silo and Money-Maker Ensi 
Make your 

Buy now 
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These Money- Maker 
Ensilage Cutter Features 
Mean Complete Satisfaction 
To You 
Auxiliary Feed Roll—Safety 
Yoke — Third and Outside 
Bearing— Cushion Gear Drive 
—Solid Semi-Stee! Fly Wheel 
Feed Roll—Weight Box- 
Handy and Easy Adjustment 
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Save 


Send for prices today ! 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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chine, to a sixty foot tractor machine 
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OUR PEOPLE SAY— 


“KOVAR is the father of all quack grass destroyers on 
The KOVAR is the ouly real land 














Athletics HaveTheir Place at Des Moines University 


c + 


such as Football, Basketball, 


ports 
Baseball, Track, Tennis, Skating, Golf, 
etc., all have their place at this institu- 
tion, and Des Moines University is mak- 


ng a name for itself athletically. 


f you are interested in athletics you 
can well afford to give due consideration 
to the advantages offered by Des Moines 
University. Write usofyour plans. Our 
catalog is free. You incur no responsi- 
bility by writing. 


Address all communications to 


Des Moines University, 





as we believe in the all-round development of the student 


Highland Park, 





The Football Team in Action. 
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or Naz- | as compared with northern seed. In 


The Jews called them Galileans 
arenes. The application of this name 
marks the in the church. It 
marks the point where it was clearly 
understood that the followers of Christ 
were not a the Jews, but be- 
lievers in a distinctly new and world- 


new era 


sect of 
wide religion. 

It was during this year of labor that, 
at a meeting held for public worship, 
were a number of prophets, or 
endowed with the gift of 
prophecy, came from Jerusalem to An- 
tioch, and one of them, named Agabus, 
one of whom we-have not heard be- 
fore, predicted that there should be a 
great drouth thruout the whole inhab- 
ited world, which occurred during the 


there 


persons 


reign of Claudius, between the years 
41 and 54. There was more than one 
famine in the Roman empire during 


this reign. It was especially severe in 
Palestine, as Josephus narrates in his 
Antiquities, in the 45 and 46, 
when the authorities furnished Jerusa- 
lem with grain purchased in Egypt. 
The Christian church has ever been 
noted for its beneficence. It has ever 
borne in mind to some extent at least 
the maxim of the Lord: “Inasmuch as 
ve have done it unto one of these, my 
brethren, even these least, ye did it 
unto me.” Therefore, these Christians 
at Antioch, “every man according to 
his ability, determined to send relief” 
to the men of their faith in Judea who 
were in sore need of the ordinary nec- 
essaries of life, “which also they did, 
sending it to the elders by the hands 


years 


of Barnabas and Saul.” 

Incidentally and abruptly we are 
told of the development of govern- 
ment in the Christian church. There 


is nothing said about how these elders 
No mention is made of 
their ordination. Inasmuch, however, 
as the seven, usually called the dea- 
cons, but mentioned in Scripture only 
as the seven, were elected by the peo- 
ple, it is fair to presume that the eld- 


were chosen. 


ers were elected likewise. It is also 
fair to presume that the synagogues 
of the Christians in Jerusalem would 


follow the example of the Jews in their 
synagogues and select elders in the 
same way and with the same range of 
duties. It is fair to presume, also, that 
they were ordained by the apostles 
even as Paul told Titus to ordain eld- 
ers in the synagogues at Ephesus. 
There no mention now, nor for a 
long time afterward, of the order 
known in the various churches now as 
the ministry. In fact, there is no rea- 
son to suppose that a paid ministry 
then existed. There was no necessity 
for it. That necessity in the 
Gentile churches afterwards when it 
became necessary for one of the elders 
to take upon himself the instruction 
of the members who knew little about 
the Christian doctrine; hence, Paul, in 
one of his letters, mentions that the 
special honor should be given to those 
of the elders who labor in word and 
doctrine, which the others evidently 
did not especially. This is the genesis 
of our present ministry, simply an 
adaptation of oye ruling elder who 
gives his whole time to the public min- 


is 


arose 


istrations and hence was entitled to 
special support. 

This may be a novel view to our 
readers in all churches. They will 


therefore kindly take it. as the result 
of the study of this subject by the 
writer of this lesson, covering a good 
many years. All that he asks of them 
is that they lay aside all preconceived 
ideas and inquire whether or not it 
in accordance with the facts in the 
case as revealed in the only book that 
can give us any reliable information 
on the subject, namely, the New Tes- 
tament. 


is 


—— 


Hot Weather and Seed Potatoes 


C. L. Fitch, of the extension depart- 
ment the Iowa State College, at 
Ames, writes: 

“We have finished inspecting most 
of the 117 seed potato plots in forty- 
nine counties of the state. The seed 
potatoes produced in the cool season 
of 1920 have stood up unusually well 


of 





most cases the home seed commenced 
to give way about July 1, and at this 
writing the differences, tho probably 
they will not be as great as in 1920, 
are quite marked, especially with the 
early varieties in southern Iowa. Time- 
ly rains in a number of places will in- 
crease the differences. Tip-burn is 
much more severe on home-grown seed 
and it has life for the finish of 
the crop, which may be mostly mad 
in the last few days. Cobblers at this 
date are making a favorable 
showing as to size of tuber and health 

“Growers should be warned that the 
seed produced in Iowa in the hot sea- 
son of 1921 will not be anywhere near 
as good as that grown in 1920. We 
advise consuming and selling for use 
all our early potatoes of this crop, ex- 
pecting to buy northern seed for the 
entire early crop of 1922. The north- 
ern may cost more, but will be 
worth it.” 


less 


very 


seed 


Sweet Corn at Its Best 


Here is an experiment which some 
of our sweet corn “cranks” might like 
to try. G. N. Collins, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, told 
us about it. He has found that sweet 
corn is at its best to eat about eight- 
een days after the silks first appear 
People who like their corn a little hard 
should wait twenty days, whereas peo 
ple who like it a little softer than av- 
erage should wait about sixteen days 
Eighteen days about an average, 
and it seems to apply to the Golden 
Bantam corn just well to the 
Evergreen corn. The rainfall and tem 
perature may cause a little variation 
in the number of days, but the variety 
causes astonishingly little variation. 
Sweet corn, to be at its best, should be 
eaten the same day that it is taken 
from the plant. Or if it is to be stored 
several days before eating it should 
be picked a little greener than usual. 

In the home garden where there are 
just a few plants of sweet corn, Mr 
Collins suggests that each plant be 
tagged with a date eighteen days into 
the future from the date of silking 
For instance, a plant silking on July 
15 would be given an August 2 date, 
and on that date, theoretically, the 
sweet corn would be at its best for 
roasting. 


is 


as as 


Raspberry Anthracnose 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Some of the branches of our rasp 
berry bushes contain only a few green 
leaves and are partly dead. The be 
ries on these branches dry up wher 
they are about half their mature size 
Are raspberry bushes affected with 
scale? If so, what is the remedy?” 

Anthracnose’ which purple 
spots on the canes and to some exten 
on the leaves is probably the cause of 
this trouble. At this time of year th: 
purple spots have probably turned to 
gray. 

The remedy for anthracnose 
cut out all old canes and all badly i: 
fested young canes immediately afte 
the raspberry harvest. The 
should be burned as soon as they a 
dry enough. In addition to this it may 
perhaps pay to spray with Bordeaus 
mixture several times during tl 
spring. 


causes 


is to 
45 if 


cane 


Cutting Hay With a Binder 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“T have twenty acres of timothy h: 

but am short of help and have no hi 
loader. Would it be practical to « 
this hay with a binder and leave it 
the shock for a few days and then h: 
it to the mow? Would it make as nic: 
hay as tho put up in the usual way?” 
Cutting timothy hay with a binder 
may perhaps work, especially if th 
seeds have begun toform. Most hay is 
too high in moisture to permit of 4 
binder being used successfully. What 
is the experience of our readers with 
the use of a binder in putting up hay’ 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
red. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answe' 








Losses Among Late Hatches 

A Washington subscriber writes: 

“Last August and September I lost 
almost all of my late hatched poultry. 
They were doing finely, but all at 
once they began to die. They would 
swell around the eyes and a little un- 
der the throat. Soon there came a 
core in the eye; the birds held their 
mouths open a little but didn’t sneeze 
or whoop. They lasted about nineteen 
days—not one got well. What was it, 
and what should one do? Again this 
past spring two or three older ones 
would swell around one eye and that 
eve would water and finally come to a 


head about the size of a pea just in 
front of the eye and later go away. It 
doesn’t act like the roup.” 


There are different forms of roup. 


When roup attacks the eyes and nose, 


the symptoms are not always the 
same. The germs of roup when they 
penetrate into the animal tissue are 


saved 


tho 


very hard to kill, and trouble is 
by killin 


it is possible to effect a cure. 


g and burning the victim, 


The first thing to do is to separate 
the sick fowls and to clean and dis- 
infect the house, putting permanga- 


nate of potash in the drinking water 


—enough to color it a dark red. Con- 
trol the feed so that the flock can not 
filth, and get 
fresh ground if possible. Spade or 
plow up the runs. The way is 
to treat by dipping the bird’s head to 


eat or drink them on 


easiest 


above the eves into a solution of two 
per cent permanganate of potash. Tu- 
mors in the eyes should be opened. 
Guard against mites and lice, which 
carry disease. 

Late hatched chicks usually have a 
hard time because they are builied by 
the older fowls and crowded at night 

they roost with the older ones. Then, 
too, often the run is sour with drop- 
pings of the earlier hatches Clean 
ground, plenty of food of the right 
kind and plenty of fresh air at night 
will help tone them up. Don’t let them 
linger so long; if they are not improv- 
ing, kill and burn them 


Poultry Fans 


Tt wasn’t as noisy a crowd as one 
sees at a ball game—the group of 
poultry fans who attended the culling 

hool at Ames, Iowa, last month—but 
what the folks lacked in noise the 
cocks and cockerels supplied. They 
crowed to the right of you, and they 
crowed to the left of you, from coops 
of the different breeds and varieties 
lined up in different sections of the 
poultry farm, preparatory to judging 
and culling. 

We understood there were about 
two hundred in the classes. The pro- 
cess was to first register and be as- 
Signed a group number. The mein- 


bers of this group were then given a 
definite class of poultry to judge, and 


a paper for scoring the birds for their 
utility qualities Each fowl was to 
be classified as a “cull,” a “low pro- 
ducer” or a “high producer It was 
interesting to note the differences of 
opinion when it came to the culls. The 
bird was to be placed as she was, but 
the temptation, among the women 
especially, was to find some reason 


for excusing a hen that had apparent- 
ly been a good hen, for her temporary 
appearance as a cull. 

Handling by many people was 
hard on the fowls Apparently, some 
Students were new to the Hogan sys- 
tem of measurements for determining 


so 
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Three of the hens had their 
pelvic bones broken by rough hand- 
ling. As the “fans’’ grouped about the 
coops of each class, snatches of con- 
versation drifted out: 

“I couldn’t sleep last night for think- 
ing of my chickens.” 

“The Barred Rocks have a shorter 
breast-bone than the Wyandottes. It 
hasn’t the support needed for its ab- 
dominal capacity and gets baggy in 
the second year. I’m trying for longer 
breast-bones.” 


layers. 


“That hen lacks balance. Most of 
her body is not over her shanks.” 

“You can feel quality the way this 
hen sits on your hand. Look at those 
shanks, the flat bone and angular 
shank of a layer.” 

“No sign of yellow about the legs, 


beak of this hen.” 
she has not commenced to get 


vent or 
“No, 


fat, but she is getting saggy.” 

“You ought to see my new hen 
house floor. It is hollow tile set in 
sand and covered with cement.’ 

“T built a house on the new Iowa 
house plan—I put windows under the 


droppings boards.” 


“Do you put your nest boxes.on 
horses? I do, and you ought to see 
how much quicker it is to clean the 
hen house.” 

“You'll! never have white diarrhea 
in your flock if you pick off that little 
cap on the beak of the chick as soon 
as it is hatched. If you leave it on, 
the chicks peck at it and eat it and 


get white diarrhea.” 
And so the conversations went on. 
This short course in poultry cov- 
ered lectures and demonstrations on 
culling, judging of standard bred poul- 


try, starting and rearing of chicks, 
measures for prevention and control 
of disease in farm flocks, poultry 
house construction and poultry house 
conveniences and appliances. Aside 
from the excellent instruction given 
by the professors, the conferences be- 
tween poultry breeders make such a 


course well worth while. One gets in- 
spiration for work when it is 
evident that it is part of a big move- 
ment. 

Colony houses for the use of fed- 
eral students are already up, and it 
is hoped that the big house which the 
build at Ames will 
of construction 


one’s 


government is to 


| SLEEPY-TIME | 
STORIES 


From the book ‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co 
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When Teeny Weeny Became 
Grateful 


After making Peter Rabbit say “please,” 
Jimmy Skunk is just starting to tell him 
the story of how the disagreeable smell 
that Teeny Weeny the Shrew has is a 
gift that was given to his great-great- 
grandfather by Old Mother Nature and 
handed down to Teeny. 


“It happened way back in the beginning 
of things,” said Jimmy, ‘‘that when Old 
Mother Nature had about finished mak- 
ing the birds and the animals, she had 
just a teeny weeny pinch of the stuff they 
were made of left ver Because she 
couldn't then and can't now bear to be 


wasteful, she started to make something 





First she started to make it into a very 
tiny mous ie changed her mind 
and started it into a tiny mole 
Finally she her mind again and 
made it into something like each but not 
just like either, blew the breath of life 
into it, and set it free in the Great World 
That was Teeny Weeny, the first Shrew 
and the smallest of all the animals 

“For a while Teeny Weeny wished that 
he hadn't been made at all He wished 
that Old Mother Nature hadn't been so 
thrifty and saving What was the good 
of being an animal at all if he wasn't big 





enough to be recognized as such? That's 
the way he felt about it for a while. It 
hurt his feelings to have old King Bear 
say, after just missing him with his great 


foot, ‘I beg your pardon. You are so tiny 
I thought you were a bug of some kind. 


Of course, I don’t mind stepping on bugs, 


but I wouldn't step on you for the world. 
Why don’t you grow so that we can see 
you?’ 

‘*Yes, why don’t you?’ asked old Mr. 
Wolf. ‘If you get stepped on, don’t blame 
us.’ Even Mr. Meadow Mouse laughed 
at him because he was so small Teeny 
Weeny was quite furious at that So for 
a while he was very unhappy because he 
was so small He ate and ate and ate, 
hoping that this would make him grow 
bigger. But it didn't. He remained as 
small as ever. 

“Time went on, and at length came the 


have heard, the 
was so scarce and most 
were always hungry 
big and strong began 
as you know 


hard times of which 
times when food 
of the little people 
Then it was that the 
to hunt the small and weak, 


you 


At first Teeny Weeny was in a regular 
panic of fear He felt that because he 
was so small he hadn't any chance at all 











But after a while he made a discovery, 
a most amazing discovery. It quite took 
his breath away when he first realized it 
It was because he was so small he had 
more lance than some of those of whom 
he had been envious Jecause he was so 
small, he could slip out of sight in a 
twinkling He could slip into holes that 
no one else could get into A leaf on the 
ground would him. 

‘Then he overed that because he 
was so very ill, it didn't take much 
food to fill hi ich, and he had no 
trouble in finding all he needed to eat 
While his neighbors were going hungry, 
he was fat and comfortable Bugs there 
were and worms there were in plenty, and 
on these he lived. One day he saw Old 
Mother Nature, and she looked worried 
She was worried. It was in the very mid 
dle of the hard times and wherever she 
went, the little people of the Green Forest 
and the Green Meadows crowded about 
her to complain and ask her help. Teeny 
Weeny remembered all the bitter things 
he had said and all the bitter thoughts he 
had had because she had made him so 
small, and he was ashamed Yes, sir, he 
was ashamed You see, he realized by 
this time that his small size was his 


greatest bl 


essing 








“What did Teeny Weeny do but march 
straight up to Old Mother Nature the first 
chance he got and tell her how grateful 
he was for what she had done for him 
He was quite honest. He told her how he 
had felt, and how he had said bitter things 
and how sorry he was now that he under- 
stood how well off he was Then he 
thanked her once more and turned to 
leave Old Mother Nature called him 
back She was wonderfully pleased to 
have these few words of thanks amid so 
many complaints 

‘*Teeny Weeny,’ said she, ‘because you 
have been smart enough to see, and hon. 
est enough to admit a blessing 
you had thought a hardship, and 
you have been grateful instead 
plaining, I herewith giv j this n | 
odor, which ill be distasteful to ev 
the hungriest of your enemies It 1 
further protection to you and your chil 
dren and your children's children for ever 
and ever.’ 

“And » it was, and so it has been, and 
so it and that’s all," concluded Jimmy 
Skunl 


BABY CHICKS 
>, BABY CHICKS, 8!c EACH UP 


Full Blooded Stock 
Thousands ready to ship 
te Leghorn pulleta, hens, 81.25 ea 
Catalog 


4 
Wht 


FARROW-HIRSCH CO., PEORIA, 


‘BABY CHICKS ASST., $9 100 
W bite or Brown Leghorns, $10 100; Barred 
Rocka, #13 100; Reds. $15 100; Wyan w 
tocks, Buff Orps., $16 100; postpat« 
Cockerels, pullets Catalog free UNI 
VERSAL BABY CHICK CO » Peorta, I 


LINOIS 





Leading = kinds. 8c up. Post 
Quick celivery. Big 96 page 
Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo 


ABW CHICKS: 
patd. Guaranteed 
B ins book free 
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Egeland Ss. C. Ww. ‘Leghorn Chicks, 10c 


From egg-bred, farm-raised stock. Parce! post pre 
paid. Satisfaetion or money back. Free catalog gives 
fullinforms: ation. Eggiand Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, la 
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PUREBRED WHITE COLLIES f= 


aroun a 
dog. Intelligence and beauty unsurpassed, a house- 
hoid companion, a guard for the home a shepherd 
without equal. Pairs not related. We have every- 
thing in Collies. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

THE SHOMONT. Dept. W, Monticello, Ia. 


Reg. Sable and White Collie Female Pups 


Special price, 310 each. Order at once. 
Floyd Ellis, Beaver Crossing, Neb. 
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FOR A LIMITED TIME WE OFFER 


MATTRESSES 


At Wholesale Prices 


50 pound mattress—with felt top 
and bottom—good cotton center 


fancy art ticking— full size for $4 75 
‘ 


double bed, $4.75. Add 25c 


for packing and. mailing. 
50 pound felt mattress for $7.50 
Extra fine 20 pound sanitary couch 
pad for $3.00 


Send order at once—Guaranteed 
atisfaction or money refunded. 





ALOFF MATTRESS CO. 
1601 Sixth Ave. Des Moines, lowa 














White Clover Seed, Fancy id reory 4 


58c per pound, delivered fre e. Minimum order 5 Ibs, 
BENDIXEN BROS Inc..1 s White , New York. 














ee ton a few cabrwten: work 
BOWEN'S PHOTO 
lowa 


FOR EXCHANGE 


Good 160 or 320 Acre Farm 
For a First Liass Herd of Scotch Shorthorns 
Must be good herd of cattle Farm 
county, lowa, land, near t« 
immediately 


A. & J. C. JOHNSON, LYNNVILLE, }OWA 


BEAUTIFUL DAIRY AND GRAIN 


-ODAK A 
Postal brings 
FINISHING co., 


pum Fr 
particulars 
Marshalitown, 


is well improved 
own of Sully 











Farm near Des Motnes 240 a res 
miles of paved road and only 25 minutes’ ar ve ‘to 
center of clly; excellents-room house, good fi race, 
creene Pp ch ete arge new bar lee, > 
I pumntne engine, supply tank; tlle s 
other bullding ‘ tof t La 
ing, but can practt t rh 
man G aeeaeey #8 A r 
1 good t g ' 





this farm or 





ash pay 


rites & L. Bidg., 


nly a 


i A ‘NORTHRUP, DES MOINES, 1OWA 


IRRIGATED ALFALFA LANDS 


Growing alfalfa, grains, sugar beets, spuds. Kichest 
soll. Unfalling water supply. Great valley develop 
ing. On rallroad Very ealthful. Good markets 
Fine opportunity for farmers of reasonable means tn 
dairy! cattle, 8 t Have four 80 acre farme tn 

improvements Must sell Price 8100.00 
)per acre, Same lands tn older ¢ imunities 
sell at ro this Terms reasonable No 
trades Wri owner 


Karl Warren, 


Rich, Productive Soil 


rice 
pr 


Riverton, Wyo. 


Labor; nd ; good health; shipping factlities; 
wide-awake truck growers’ assoctation. These have 
guaranteed succese for farmers here for years 
There is room for others Four crops annually 


Folders sent on request Your requirements solte- 
ited. L AKE R EK ALTY CO. Beaufort. 8. ¢ 
ARDW oop cut-over lames: allt loam, clay 
subsolil—neitther sandy nor gravelly; close to 
town; good roads; good schools; in the heart of the 


direc tly with the owners 
sions Easy terms Also 

for map and Booklet No. 9 

Land Dept., Stanley, Wis 


dairy country You deal 
no agents and po comiml 
improved farms Write 
North Western Lumber Co 









nding 4 160-acre farm 3 miles fror 
town; goo ings; black soll—best of corn land 
Priced at 9180 an ‘sores rented for 3 years for @10 per 
acre cash Will take farm mortgages for equity 








yuy in lowa. Owner must sell. Write me—have 

fine bargains. Chas Brannon, Waterloo, la 
\OR SALE Three th yusand ac re ranch in Scott 
k county, Kansas, One fourth 1 alfalfa, creek 
botton one-fourtl nD Bulmer crops; rest 
n rolling grass ta ¢ vement creek 
rune through ranch Woul d ate time on part to 
~onsible party or take suring car as part pay 

REESE Scott city. Kansas 





Dewitt 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


list of improved farms for 
Write for our list 


Wilimar, Minnesota 


We have a large 
sale on easy terms. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., 





fine Red 





SOR SALE—655 acres River bottom 
k alfalfa land 450 acres in cultivation, balance 
timber; all tiilable, surface level; 3 barns 60x80; 7 
small houses; bog proof fencing; 9 miles froma 
rallroad Situated in McCurtain county, Oklahoma 
MRS. OTEY B. PASCHALL, 208 Oklahoma Bidg., 
Oklaboma City, Oklahoma 

THREE Improved Farms For Sale 

Near Woonsocket, 8 where corn, alfalfa, 


hogs and cattle thrive as in lowa. Prices $75 to #100 
per acre; easy terms and amall payment. N. NOBLE, 
Woonsocket, Dakota 


New York “Alfalfa Belt” Farms 


@30 per acre uy Send for Ist to 


GEO. R. CROSS, 86 Seneca 5, Oneida, N. Y. 


160 Acres * deiry farm 


South 


Black loam soll, ona, 


4¢ miles from county seat, 635.00 
per acre buys this beautiful quarter section of land 
A. D. GILL, 208 Juneau Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 





are HR ENT—Next March, stock farm 550 acres; 
14 miles from Grinnell, lowa; good improve- 
Also 326 acre farm in Delaware county: good 
SPAU LDING. Grinnell, Ia. 


improvements H w 
Farme and Homes, 


FOR SALE District of Columbia and 


Consult O. B. Z ahi 912 Tenth 8t., 
Washington, 


ments 


vicinity of 
suburbs 
N. W., 








OCATE in wealthy Western New York, 
4 where Westerners make good. Write NEW 
YORK FARM AGI NCY, Westfield, N.Y 


Prairie. 
trades. 


\LOVER, Alfalfa, Sugar oo. 
/ Owner's pric basy terms Submit 
GESILL, Thief Ri ver Falls, Minnesota 














on the 


IRRIGATED 
FARMS 


Bow River adn A Project 
in Southern Alberta 





200,000 acres of the finest irrigated land 
North 
district famous for soil 
real chance for the young 
come to a country where PRODUC 
and LAND PRICES 


ther information to 


CANADA LAND & IRRIGATION CO., Ltd, 


situated ina 
and sunshine. This is a 
ambitious farmer to 
STION is HIGH 
Write for fur- 


American continent, 


are LOW. 


Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada 
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SURE DEAT 


The sure, quick way to rid your pigs ef worms 
and to put the entire digestive tract of the pig in 
perfect condition to make the most weigbt out 
of the feed is to give the origina) 


Bonnett’ Big 
WORM CAPSULES 











These capanies are the original BONNETT 
formula, containing pure santonin and other pure 
drugs which have made BONNETT’S “BIG B” 











CAPSULES famous among agricultural colleges, 
farm advisers and America’s leading bog raisers | 

BONNETT’S pure santonin capsales 
cannot be sold for less than our price, 
and substitutes are worthless at any 
price. 

FULLY GUARANTEED 

BONNETT’S “BIG B" CAPSULES are sold | 
with @ positive guarantee to give perfe rll 
faction or * promptly re fund purchase price 

I her guaranteed contain PURE SAN- 
TONIN—NO BI BSTITI TES 


50 Bonnett’s ‘Big BR” 
100 B tts “Big Kh’ Capsules 7.00 
200 BK sett's “Big KB” Capsules 13.50 

BONNETT'S SPECIAL HOG TREATING IN- 
STRUMENTS, $1.50. Send your order today. 

J. L. BONNETT, Manofacturing Chemist 
215 Main St Bloomington, III. | 


Capsules 83.75 












Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STAN DARDIZED) 
WILL 


PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 


BY KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Effective. Uniform. Economical. 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds, Scab, 
and Common Skin Troubles. 


PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA 


Experiments on live hogs prove that a2 1 2 per cent 
dijution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will kill virulent 
hog-cholera virus in 5 minutes by contact. 


FREE BOOKLETS. 


We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you a booklet on how 


to keep your hogs free from insect para- 


sites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM, 


Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 











The first remedy for 
Lump Jaw was 
Flerming’s Actinoform 
Price $2.60 (War Tax Paid) 
and it a today the standard treatment, 


of success back of it, known to 
erit and fully guaranteed. Don't 
experiment with substitutes. Use it, no mat- 
ter how old or bad the case or what else you 
may have tried — your money back if Flem- 
ings Actinoform ever fails. Our fair plan 
of selling, together with full information on 
Lump Jaw and its treatment, is given in 

Fieming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 

Most complete veterinary book ever printed to 
be given away Contains 192 pages and 69 
illustrations. Write us for a free copy. 

FLEMING BROS., 21 U.S. Yards 

Chicago, ‘Tiiinols 
**25 Years at the Stock Yards’ 


KILL HOG WORMS| 











OR MONEY BACK 


end expel svery Hog Worm—tar, 





ves p etomach and bowels in condition to i. “4 

weight rapidly. Strong and quick to act, 75 ¥ 

fuarantee torefund money if not satisfacto 
Gap and Jaw Opener, $1.50. Charges paid. 


©. WAKEFIELD @ CO., Box 16 Gtoomingten, linoie 





Crude Oil 


Only 10c a gallon 
Add $3.50 for 50 & $2.90 for 30 gal. drums 


Farmers Supply Exchange, Cedar Rapids,la 


Send Order to Dept. W 














Please mention this paper when writing. 





Fresh From the Country | 











IOWA. 

Lee County, (se) Iowa, July 8.—It 
been hot now for about four weeks 
90 to 96; this morning it is cool— 
grees. Corn is all laid by, some tasseling 
It all looks fine, except fields 
ber are being ruined by grub- 
have simply killed out pasture 
meadows : r a 
counted thirt the sq 
ground. Oats ull cut 
too fast, and :¢ veight, especially 
the later r eS good but 
only a few—s« lt é or six 
























tass¢ 
sine the 
p ce 
body ] mak i 
ng a good ave 
ts mostly in tl s 
t sorry lool r 
ta } the vind a 
) Be rusted, less 
t n half of ther ver to come ip 
iif ; 

( ere y 9.—Farm- 
ers bu vesting bar- 
ley, oats, ve stock do- 
ing nicely Pas good condition 
Cream 30 cents, eggs 20 cents. Early po- 
tatoes good where rains fell, but where no 
rain came potatoes are small in size. The 
past week was the hottest weather of the 
Seasor Corn doing finely: ears are be 
ginning to shoot and silks are appearir 

i 2, © 

Osceola County, (nw) Iowa, Jul g 
Harvest is on for early oats ind plenty 
of black and red rust is showing Hay a 
fair croy Some _ sectior ] 1 rain th 
d, but ymme are in need of ra Butte 
fat 30 cents. eggs 22 cents. old he wer 
) cents ¢ h the d { n never looked 
better for this tir of r Most of t 
old crop has been marketed H. F. Bab 
coc} 

us County. (s) Iow July 11 Fol 
Ie a sprin th late freezes, vw 
h been fa red th t 1 f 
moisture causing rank grow of ] 
vegetation, corn being ten days ahead ¢ 
verage season—many fields now 
A large creage W only plow 1 
twik the growth | I so rapid in a 
eneral way t} fields ire devoid of 
veed Wheat l t } k, and a 
tart t threshir show itisfactory re 

t \ large iz f timothy will 
be s : for seed, and a fine cro of 
ck r s been ed With nature b 
it renerous, it would appear that tl 

roducer i to be « ed th year ¢ 

lue e so low that many crops will 
not pay t cost of productior However 
the little brown hen has been working 
overtime this year, without a complaint, 
and with the product of the Lithful cow 
many a hard-working farmer will find 
the result of the season’s work changed 
from failure to success from cream and 
eres The berry crop is good, but the 
apple crop is almost a failure Orchards 
that were not sprayed have no fruit.— 
Cc. Cc Burr. 

ILLINOIS 

Shelby County, (c) IIL, July 9.—This 
will be a bumper year for the farmers 
here—bump the bottom pretty hard. Most 
places are experiencing a very dry, hot 
spell Gardens no good; pastures turning 
brown Hay crop short Oats and wheat 
cut short by weather conditions and bugs 
Corn looks pretty good yet, except where 
damaged by bugs, which will amount to 
a great deal What few local showers 
we have seem to fall mostly in the neigh- 
boring towns.—S. M. Harper 

NEBRASKA. 

Nemaha County, (se) Neb July 8&.-- 
Winter wheat is yieldir in the northwest 
part of the county, as far as heard from 
10 to 20 bushels per acre; probably higher 
will be reported with truth, and quite as 
likely some lower than 10 A light rain 
the night of July 1 stopped the threshing 
machines for the next day, Saturday. All 
expected to start again Monday morning 
even if it was the Fourth, for the two- 
thirds crop must be saved Oats cut 
July 2d Providence saw to saving the 
corn crop Sunday night and Monday 
morning, the Fourth, too, by a steady, 
quiet rain of from 3% to 4% inches. Since 
then the corn has taken on new life. Corn 
is generally clean and the soil in excel- 
lent condition, except lack of water 
However, weeds or no weeds, the surface 
should be cultivated as soon as possible 


of moisture and also 
prevent baking. Potatoes should be very 
shallow cultivated for the same reason 
and to prevent rotting by confining hot 
moist air about the potatoes. Hopeful 
that tubers will be larger This rain 
should help pastures and alfalfa Late 
gardens are now in order.—Subscriber. 


to prevent escape 


MISSOURI. 


Lincoln County, (e) Mo., 
was a very hot month, with 
Corn looking good Threshing has just 
begun Wheat is rather light this year, 
due to the late frosts. Potatoes are poor, 
because of hot weather, and pastures are 
short and in need of rain, Hay and oats 


July 8.—June 
little rain. 
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Winter w “bus... “15 
Spring whe bus 10.8 
,ll wheat, bus. ..... 13.8 f 
Corn, bus 0.9 
Oats, bus y 
sarle bus 
Rye, bus. . 
White potatoe bus 1 
Sweet pe toes, bus 1 6 
TOO. Tab. assesses 796.1 
| age "ee 6.2 
Rice bus 10,2 36.5 
Hay tame t s 1.6 1.5)12.91 |25.62 
Cotte bales *178.4| *177.6) 7.096 37 
Appl t : TSP Ferree heeeekeg ee | 1.700] 2.8 
Apple Le ry 18 6 ! 
Peaches, t 8 31 $3 So PP eree ees Carre 1.89 é.3f 
*Yield per acre pounds of lint Price in cents per pound, 
The amount of Wheat remaining on farms, July 1, is estimated at 6.9 per ( 
year rop, or al 000 bushels, as compared with 47,620,000 bi 
1, 1920, anc 9,32 els, the average of stocks on July 1 for f 
419 
I f< portant croy n principal states follow 
CORN. 
{ 
' 
4 j 
o. | 
I 
STATE i 
| = 
Pennsylvania . ....-.+.+++) PAT! 
Vi i 1( 
N< ( 105 
Geors i) 
Oh GR 
OS SFP re OCT ETC Se eee 100 
CEE haa ig ning aie acs MG chine ee 100 
Dg Giada were odes acinueele 101 
Wisc i is. oa cn Coke oct ealee ne as 101 
Minr DR: ib) okuwaeb as bach eee aawis 102 
lowa Gg 
Mis v 
ou RONEN «aha ie dc We ee 1 
Nebr 9 
eeees 101 
1 5 
STEYR CETELE CLR L Te 11 
i 120 | 
118 
TP 114 
(tnen ewes 106 
obeet obs vend 117 
ed States seeee _104 1| 108, 901 ; 8Qi3 é i 
SPRING WHEAT N 
| ep . = “ 
|= 22 > > 
ie oat 3 S 
}7 | 8 5 5 
STATE. —s “ 
3 3 
ye | = 
= | ; 
Minnesota 82 88 38,108 27,940 51, 
North Dak & RG 84.013 68,400 1 
South Dakot: t 8 
Ki R? 
igton RO RE 
Tnited States 80.8) 85 
New York 8 87 40), 4 1 «1.33 
Pennsylva 7 ) ; 42,2 65 | 1.2 
Oh 72 84 19,388 57 36 | (21.1 
Indiar 7 § 56,119] 65 ‘ 30 1.04 
] 77 82 149,168 159,1 5 096} Bb | 1.03 
70 86 39,014) 44,5 1.15 
nsin 8 92 | 91,081 101 1.0¢ 
Minnesota . &5 R& | 116,960 123 GF 
Iowa § 89 | 209.085! 218.556 7 
Missouri 78 45,855 46 1( 
North Dakot: RG 64,005 64 1.( 
South Dakota R4 60,076 72 af 
Nebraska ‘s R4 81 | 7 2 69 oF 
Kansas 64 ( 16 1.04 
Texas t 39, p 
Oklahoma ° ‘ és 0% 9 31 9 
Montana . . ee 8 19! 1. 
Unite States 77.6 32 104,! 1.¢ 
have all een harvested; hay is : | oats no good, half of them rotting in 
but oats are fine Eggs 20 cents. butter- shock too uch rain just after be 
fat 30 cents, corn 70 cents.—J. L. Schmidt. | cut, which soaked the shocks from top 
Harrison County, (nw) Mo July 7.— to bottom. Corn doing finely. The rece 
Hot and dry; stuff drying fast Wheat rains got away with lots of the chinch 
and oats have had so much hot sunshine bugs, but plenty of them left yet.—J. C 
and have ripened so fast that they are Birkinbine. 
light Meadows drying fast Oats being Cape Girardeau County, (se) Mo., J 
cut now Stock doing well, but there are 7.—Corn crop generally is in good cor 
not very many on the pastures, as they tion, excepting that it is three weeks 
have been sold out closely No sick hogs late. Corn plowing not done yet. Whe 
that we know of Corn 65 to 70 cents, threshing begun, and yield is very 4d 
butter-fat 23 cents, eggs 22 cents, springs appointing—about 6 bushels per acre; 
25 cents. hens 18 cents.—S. Me redi th. price offered $1.05 till July 15. Practica''y 
Henry County, (nw) Mo., July 7.—The no hogs or cattle on feed. Pastures get- 
weather is very hot; plenty of n oisture. ting awfully dry. Dairy cows failing '" 
Farmers are busy making hay, which is their milk. The general health of hogs 
good. Pastures good. Threshing just be- is good. Plenty of farm  help.—Osc2r 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, July 22, 1921 





i/MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


NORMAL METHOD—We 
1 hold to the theory that in order to 
prices we must know normal rela- 
For instance, the pre-war nor- 











PRE-WAR 


dge 


tionships. 





al price of corn on Iowa farms the first 
ek in July was 62.9 cents, whereas now 
is 44 cents, or, in other words, corn 
now only 71 per cent of pre-war. But 

» corn on Iowa farms is selling for 71 


per cent of pre-war normal price, freight 
tes on corn are 196 per cent of pre-war. 





Eventually freight rates and corn prices 
must come closer together. 
CATTLE—1,300-pound fat cattie are now 


104 per cent of pre-war normal, as com- 
pared with 108 per cent for 1,100-pound 
fat cattle, 108 per cent for stockers and 
feeders and 87 per cent for canners and 


rs 
HOGS—Heavy hogs are 118 per cent, light 
zs 123 per cent, pigs 129 per cent and 
packing sows 103 per cent of pre-war 


AND WOOL—Lambs are 122 per 
and quarter-blood wool at 221% 
Boston is only 86 per cent of 
normal. 


SHEEP 


war 


CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is $0 


No 


pre-war normal, oats 81 per cent 
i wheat 119 per cent ind No. 1 
rthern wheat 116 per cent. The wheat 
‘ron is only about 2 per cent above 
rmal whereas the corn crop is 11 per 
ibove normal. Carry-over of corn 
I the new crop season is 54 per cent 
larger than usual, and of oats 46 per 


cent larger than usual. 


FARM GRAIN PRICES—Because of the 





high freight rates and high handling 
charges, the terminal market prices are 
deceptive, and we therefore quote local 


elevator grain prices as a percentage of 
normal. lowa elevators quoted 

cents for corn last week or 
Oats 


pre-war 


put 44 


nly 71 per cent of pre-war normal 

it lowa elevators were 27 cents, or 70 
per cent of pre-war normal. At ter- 
minal markets corn is 90 per cent and 
oats 81 per cent of pre-war normal. The 
railroads, railroad workmen and grain 


charging war-time 
but the farmer 
normal for 
the form of 


handlers are still 

rates for their services, 

ives scarcely pre-war 
the labor which he sells in 
grain 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter is 148 

nt, cotton is 91 per cent, and clo- 

$13 per bushel at Toledo 


rece 


per Ceé 
ver seed at 
is 144 per cent. 


PROVISIONS—Lard is 106 per cent of 
pre-war normal, rib sides are 99 per 
cent, smoked bacon is 150 per cent and 

ked ham is 206 per cent Packers 
continue to make money on the higher 


grades of pork products, and lose money 





on the lower grades 
FUTURES—September corn is 86 per cent 
of pre-war, December corn 96 per cent; 
tember oats are 93 per cent, De- 
nber oats are $7 per cent; Septem- 
wheat is 117 per cent, December 
heat 120 per cent; September lard is 
{ per cent, October lard 107 per cent; 
ptember sides are 99 per cent of pre- 
ir and October sides are 107 per 
cent. On the basis of September lard, 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September 
will sell $8 48. On the basis of Sep- 
t ver rib sides they will sell at $8.07. 
Because of the good demand for smoked 
neats, hogs especially light hogs, will 
probably sell decidedly above the prices 


as indicated by lard and rib futures 


RAILROAD RATES—Freight 
lowa to Chicago are 


rates on 


corn and oats from 

196 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
attle and hogs 170 per cent The av- 
ge railroad workman gets $1,680 a 
year, as compared with $800 in 1914, or 

2 per cent of pre-war normal 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—Pig-iron is 
per cent of pre-war, coke is 100 per 
nt, copper 77 per cent, petr 121 


I lumber 140 per cent and Port- 
i cement 175 per 


cent 











FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands i Iowa in 1921 ar evidently 
iS g to average rour $ i mont 

ver than in 1920 Inc t s are that 

f hand wages will a‘ f ut 1 

ent of pre-war this year as com- 

i with 0 1 cent of pre-war last 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
rk factory wages are 2 per cent of 
war norma Railroad wages are 

< per cent of pre-war norn 

COST OF LIVING—The cost « living 

y averages ut 165 per ¢ f pre 
war normal, wit the pre y of a 
line to 160 per cent by Sept ber 1 
FARM LAND—lIowa land <imate- 
160 per cent pr 1, and 

ig i t h-cen 

t er ce litt 
s ld except forced 

8 s, but ther I ar de 
f ron } t 
BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside 
wv Yor ty for the month of 
re 18 cent.. Bank clearings, 

st of living, follow wholesale 











MISCELLANEOUS—English prices 


on a 
gold basis early in 136 per 


cent of pre-war 


July were 
normal. American 
prices early in July, as reflected by 
sradstreet’s index number, were 119 
per cent of pre-war. Dun’s index num- 
ber was 130 per cent. There is now in 
circulation in the United States 152 per 
cent as much money per capita as be- 
fore the war. 





The Week’s Markets 
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Med. 


beef. 
up)— 


and heavy 
steers (1,100 
Choice and 


wt 
Ibs 
prime 


Be rey Tere 8.82) 8.95] 8.65 

Week before ...... 8.30) 8.68 8.08 
Good 

OR eee 25 





ist week 


Week before 


Common 








OO ko ae 6.63) 7.00) 6.25 
Week before ... -| 6.2 6.75} 5.88 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 It down) 
Choice and prime 
SO 8” aera ee 9.05) 9.15) 9.20 
Week before 8.50! 8.9 8 
Medium and good 
MBE WOK. cc.0 + oe ves 8.17} 8.42] 8.17 
Week before ...... 7.47| 7.96] 7.38 
Common 
Last week ....... san 6.42) 6.62! 6.00 
Week before 6.00! 6.25) 5.58 
Butcher cattle | 
Heifers | 
See WEG a siven 68d 0'0 6.50 6.62 6.00 
Week before 6.00) 6.13 5.50 
Cows | 
DORE WOES 6.6.0 o'nws.cs 5.50! 5.6 ».05 
Week before ...... 5.00, 5.25! 4.63 
3ulls 
RG WOE paca pena od 5.1: ».63) 4.55 
Week before .........| 4.38] 5.38} 4.13 
Canner and cutter cows 
Tie WOE Me eines 5 0:0 02s 2.88) 3.00 
Week before .........| 2.63, 2.75 
Feeder steers— | | 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up) | 
Last week ....... .| 6.62) 6.75) 6.70 
Week before ....%.... 6.50) 6.75) 6.58 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs. )- | 
Last Week ..cccccveee 6.25) 6.55) 6.40 
Week before ....... 6.13| 6.55! 6.25 
Stockers— 
Steers 
EMME WEEE occeccccs | 5.38 0) 5.17 
Week before ».38 1.95 
Cows and heifers— 
EiRGG WAGE ss isalsae ne: 4.00) 4.00) 4.00 
Week before ee 4.13) 4.00) 4.00 


HOGS. 


Heavy (250 Ibs. up) 











LBL WEEK: asis:0%600. 9.10) 9.60) 9.53 
Week before .. 8.63 9 9.02 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.) 
Last week ....... ee eS 9 160 
Week Defore ...ccses 8.88! 9.60 9 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) 
LMGE WEEK s..60<:00 . 9.57,10.1 9 
Week before . 8 ay > 6R 9.05 
Light lights (130-150 lI ) 
Last week .... ean 10.05! 9.4 
Week before 9 228) 29 
Smooth, heavy packing 
sows (250 Ibs. up) 
Last week .... ‘ s §.8 
Week before 8.10! 8 8 
Rough packing sows 
Ibs. up) 
Last week . 8.70! 8.2 g 
Week before 8.08 
Pigs (130 Ibs. dowr 
Last week .. 10 
Week before . ; 9.00 
Stock pigs 
La f 8&8 § 88 
W ee b re 8 1 8 28 
SHEEP. 
Lambs (84 Ibs. d I 
medium to | 
Las ek } ) ’ 
W eel f R 
Yearlir mediun 
to } TY 
Last \ f f 
We t f ‘ 
Ewes, medium to « 
Last 117 R 
Week b ; 
NOTT Unles th wis stated ull 
classes of li. stock are quoted at 
erage f prices from « mon to choice 
HAY. 
j= ie J 
a Oa oe 7 
L, Ww 
VW } YT 
Alfalf CI -= 
Las 
W re ; 
Alfalfa 1 
La ek . 1 
We ! ore f 
Alfalf lar 
L WEEE fa5s8> ) ) 
or 
Alfalf \ 2 iB 
s Ween 
W b r 
Oat St x 
: R 5 10.5 
4 hy ' RS +5 
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Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ....| .62% 1% 6 


Week before ..| .59%/ .48 51 
Corn, No. 3Y 
Last week .... ease : 
Week before ..!..... bee 49% 
Corn, No 


EAE WEEE ccccledcicchrocce. ; 50 

Week before 481 
Oats, No. 2W— | 

Last week ....| .38%)...... | .38%%| .33 

Week before . 36 31 0 
Barley— | 

Last week ....| .65 | | } 

Week before .. 60 | | 


No. 2 hard] 
week 1 














4¥— | 























j ] j -— 
4 } be ; @ 
“ ell ee ed 
3 a|/o]/a] & 
ee a < CC a} 
= S S 2 = 
- x — > = 
SR 58 32-28-m 
Bran | | 
Last week. 16.00)11.75/12.75)21.00 
Week before 15.50/11.75 12.75 23.00 
Shorts | | 
Last week l )}12.25/12.75/26.00 
Week before..'1 12 12 28.00 
Hominy Feed 
Last week ) 26.00 
Week before 27.50 26.00 
Oil Meal (o. p.) 
Last week 4.50 32.00 
Week before 31.50 9.50 
Cottonseed (41 ] 
per cent) ' | 
Last week 88.00 | | | 
Week before.. 38.00 | | | 
Tankage | 
Last week ‘ $2.50 salvaenstieee 
Week before $2.50 17.50 
Gluten | 
Last week 27.50 
Week before 27.50 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots 
LIBERTY BONDS. 
3 
e r 
” rt) 
b = 
} 3 ih 
. » Be im 
U. S. Liberty 4\'s, second— 
Last week ; Sears $100.00 $87.02 
Week before . er ee 87.20 
U. S. Liberty 4's, third | 
LEG Wee acaciwae ac 100.00) 91.06 
Week before ..... 91.02 
U. S. Liberty 4%'s, fourth 
Re Me gedievarecewdne 100.00 87.2 
Week before . ; ' 87.28 


U. S. Victory 
Last week 


4\'s- 


100.( 








Week before 
Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 44's 
mature Nov 15 942, but are callable 
Nov. 15, 1927; third 4%’s mature Sept. 15 
1828; fourth 434’s mature Oct. 15, 1938, 
but are callable Oct. 15, 1938; Victory | 
4%’'’s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 
able June 15, 1922. | 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE. | 
. 
° go o |: 
a 2 Ee 
British “sterling ex 
change | 





Last week ........ $4.867 |$3.64 |75.0 | 
Week before ) 6.0 
Fre h fran ‘ 
LESC WOOK 6cséece 19 0783°40.6 
Weel before ..... 0794.41.09 
Germa mark | 
Last week 38 134) 6.7 | 
Weel before 1 ».6 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE | 
PRICES. ] 


Putter creame tra last week 
) I r f cheddar cl 
61 I 14%4¢ f 
f ) ee} before 
24c, week before 
24 last week 18¢e, wee 
before 1 tl last week 27'4c, 


TANKAGE. 
Mason City tar ige wa 


f $40 in carlo: 
lots and $45 in ton Jots 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


rd t econd week in 
J \ » ; ul is ¢ pared 
i t weer Li for 
1 8 ind for t wee) 
I of } VeY 1 17.000 
, = 1 Ay, 
I 1,6 1 Ww 
1 _f rf t ‘ 


EXCHANGE PROTESTS FREE HIDES. 





In 1 recent statemen Everett ¢ 
Brown, president of the N il Toiv 
Exchan declared that member 

exch will protest unitedly | 

ist the inclusion of hides on the free | 





the proposed anent tariff ' 


perm 


(15) 991 


Hog Receipts and Prices 


We expect a fairly 
during the greater part of July 
and early September 

The following table 
centage of ten-year fc 
and prices as they have prevail: 
week from July 1920, to dat 


stror 


ig hog market 


August 





i as to per 
rr receipts 
d week by 





y 
1 


(Figures show per cent of average.) 


























j o 

| 3] 

| 93 = 

lw a 

July 1 to 92 30 
July 8 to 136 30 
July 15 to 108 133 
SOU ae £0 BO vcascccacee |; 106 130 
July 20 to August 6 |} 126 129 
August 6 to 13 126 129 
August 13 to 2¢ 10 130 
August 20 to — 10 127 
August 27 to Sept. 3 .. 101 129 
September 3 to 10 .... 91 31 
September 10 to 17 .... 89 40 
September 17 to 24 .... 93 46 
September 24 to Oct. 1 S 44 
October 1 to 8 81 37 
October 8 to 1 Si 39 
October 15 to ) 43 
October z2 to 29 24 
October 29 to Novy ) 26 
November > to 1 N¢ 32 
Novemhber 12 t ig 8 23 
Noven r 19 » Qe ) 106 
Nove r 6 t Dec ‘\ 00 
December 3 to 10 ) 100 
December 1 to 1 1 93 
December 1 t } 1) 92 
December 24 to 1 8 9 94 
January 1 to i 91 
January vt ) 110 91 
January 14 to l 92 
January 21 t 8 14 104 89 
January 28 to Feb 2 119 118 90 
February t 1 115 86 
February 10 t ’ 104 $7 
February 17 ft | ’ 99 87 
February : 2 March 101 94 
March to 10 106 111 93 
March 1@ to 17 4 99 90 
March 17 to 24 62 74 85 
March 24 to 31 i9 9 RI 
March 31 to April 7 R4 R4 80 
April 7 to 14 122 108 73 
April 14 to 21 110; 410 72 
April 21 to 28 115 112 70 
April 28 to May 6 88 102 7 
May 13 to 20 99 95 72 
May 20 to 27 112 90 73 
May 27 to June 2 2 71 68 
June 2to 9 114 104 70 
June 9 to 16 : 127 112 71 
June 16 to 23 : 147 124 72 
June 25 to 30 114 107 74 
June 80 to July 7 101 95 77 
July 7 to 14 12 108| 78 
For the ensuing week the ten-year av 


erage has been 117,550 hogs at Chicago, 
129.700 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 
price of $12.10 If we figure on the basis 


of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 


receipts, we get 141,060 at Chicago and 
15,640 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 75 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $9.08 as the answer 
JUNE FEEDER SHIPMENTS. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder cattle 
from Omaha, Neb., during June 1921 
numbered 12,669 head, as compared with 
13.987 head in June, 1920 lowa took 
4.673 animals in- June of this year, as 
against 7,264 a year ago Nebraska 
however, bought 6,462 head during the 


month this seasor while last year that 





state took 5,48 inimals 

Iowa bought about half as many feeder 
sheep and lambs at Omaha in June, 1921, 
as in June 1920, the figure being 8,054 
for 1921 and 17,6 for 1920 Nebraska 
took 6,797 sheep in June of this year, 
almost doub the June, 192 hipments 
of 3,738 head Total shipments of feeder 
sheep from the market in June this year 
were 15,496 head, as compared with 28,162 
for the same month last year 


LIVE STOCK LOSSES DECREASE. 


Nearly 7,( 00 domestic anima were 
lost from disse é ind expo on farms 
f tl United States during the year 


accordir to reports 





of the Bureau of Crop Estimates The 
los valued t about 1 1.000, in- 
cluded about 69,000 horses and mules, 
HRD ) lam} matur sheep, 
1,743,000 ecattl ind ( ne These 
losse re sr rt n nor The loss 
of 1 ind eatt p r was 
sir ler than f ! y 


PLOWING FOR WINTER WHEAT. 


Plowing deeper than seven inches for 
winter wheat ¢ not pay wrding to 
experiments cor cted t tl Nebraska 
experimental ibst on at ort Platte 
Kight ye t vere made f plots 
plowed at depths of three en, ten and 
fourteen incl he lowest yield result- 
ed from. the neh ple The 





yields from seven and ten-in¢e plowing 








were about the while tl ourteen- 
inch plowing produced yields only a lit- 
tle better tha t} extremels shallow 
p I 
le] pl t parently had 
l } ct upo t torage 
YT { tur id irom 
oe. i mewhat better than 
from la } Betts lds f 
wed ackir tha where pacl was 
ot A eccount of tl ex 
per is Bullet 178, ‘Wir 
ter t Se Preparatior which 
may obta from tt Nebraska Col- 
\ f Agric neoln, Neb 














ie commana FARMER, f, daly 22, 1921 

















GREAT ORION SENSATION 


A DUROC SALE OF MORE THAN PASSING NOTICE 


A sale where a dollar will go further in procuring seed stock of the highest type than ever before in the breed’s history 


Stanton, Nebraska, Friday, August 5, 1921 


of all 


Duroc boar 








It's the blood of the boar, GREAT ORION SENSATION, that we sell—the acknowledged greatest ages. 
Forty-five sows will sell bred to him, and five spring boar pigs sell sired by hir We are not reer nor aowe aesire 
high price We solicit the patronage of those who aspire to own a litter o1 so of pigs sired k the gre test known breeding 
boar, ata price they are willing totake them home at. 

GREAT ORION SENSATION hasa record as a breeding boar ar t has ever peen equaiec 
it good business to buy one sow bred to such a boar when the pos st is so gre The sows we 
sell have been selected with great care. Ask for the catalog, menti 
HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep r yh N, 
KRASCHEL and CRUISE, Auctioneers ED M. KERN. ‘STAN O NEB. 

















TAMWVWORTHS POLAND.CHINAS. 








POLAND CHINAS 


For Sale, By Beauty’s Major 


ry choice spring pigs, ve 


TAMWORTHS the MEAT HOG 


Supreme for Pork Loins, Hams and Bacon. Write for FREF Literature 





AMERICAN TAMWORTH SWINE RECORD ASS'N, HAMBURG, MICHIGAN Eves Improving Polands at a russe wiih 
figure Write today 





CEDAR CREST FARM Paul Cowan, Eagle Grove, lowa 


TAMWORTHS 








Offers Tamworths of recognized merits ‘= RT ae < 
bred from best known sires and dams, grown SEE & (3 by E Ss E G IAN TS 
Trio Sales Our Specialty on alfalfa, clover and forage supplemented with 
grain A hog of finest quality, stamina second AT TH E FAI RS 
Two sow pige and an unrelated boar plg to none and a rustier and gain maker ase ¢ i ae 
Priced for quick sate. the ,best. Our stock fs priced reasonably and | Largest pair of boars in any eastern lowa herd—A 
your interests are protected when you deal with Giant Model, by ie yal Giant—Anderson ‘Bros.’ for- 
Hawthorne Farms Co., Barrington, Il us. We ship only first quality animals on ma cedar Sine ia os Jerson br f 
order J.B. Machkoy. Farragut. lowa Aleo A Mode! Giant, by Spring Valley Orange, out 
of Peter the Great Glantess 
See uf at the fairs 


TAMWORTHS 


Herd sires: lowa Long Boy, senior yearling 
Internationa) winner, 1920: Glenary Dale, 6 mo., 
sired by the grand champion Glenary Long Boy 
< and out of the grand champion sow, Miss Knowle 
Rival, XII. Sows the best the breed knows in blood 


J. R. HASKELL 
and individuality, making a breeding plant well 


itiain terne ostumet' ice: ||| BIG TYPE POLANDS 


City, Iowa, R. R. No. 9 I - offering at 


Sale October LOth 
Joe Bie ber. K. Rn. 2. Muscatine, lowa 


B.F. Harris Farms Tamworths 


Home of Champions 


Grand ch am _ boars Knoll David and Glen 
ary Xl unior champion boar K.8 
Grand champion sow Mies Knowle XII 


J. M. DOWELL, Mgr., Box 10, SEYMOUR, ILL. 


ime epring pigs 








Checker Evol fk. and otbers. Ii 
I A on no fall sale, therefore you 
have the p! k of my Spring crop of 
TAMWORTH |Ardmore Stock Farm = 
you, or no sale. po 
We are now taking orders We are offering 2 yearling boars J. R. HASKELL, RAYMOND, NEB. 
for our spring pigs and 10 fall boars for sale. | 
These are March farrow, out Also a few gilts bred fo Tr cp mer farrow. A)l | 
of our best brood sows cholera Imm | ¥ te r * Ss i A ee 
J. W. Justice & Son, R. 7, lowa City, lowa | PROPST BROS., IOWA CITY, IOWA 


Will be seen at the faire in all his glory 





Sired by The Rainbow and bis 


ters prove bi 


A great individual), 
™m a wonderfu! sire 


We breed only choice sows to Tt 


% Big Sale August 4, 1921 % 
A. & 5. C. Johnson, Lynnville, lowa 


BiG TYPE POLANDS WITH QUALITY 


TAMWORTH BRED GILTS 


bred to an excel 
Two 


TAMWORTHS OF QUALITY 


Prize winners for 22 years bred 
for practicability and profit, 


e Star. 

ts weighing 225 Ibs., 

lent boar for Ang. and Sept. farrow, 40 each 

epring gilts and a boar, no kin, ¢60 the trio. 
All stock immuned 


DALLAS CITY, ILL. 


Fall ¢ 


Prompt correspondence and 
faction. Give the breed a trial 


guaranteed satis- 





J. E. CRUM, 

















POLAND-CHINAS 


aes 


Breeders Are More and More Learning 
to Appreciate 


THE MARVEL 


AND 


THE ACHIEVER 


These boars will contend for 
| honors at the big fairs this 


































| season. Attend MY SALE, 
AUGUST 12, and get a sow 
or two bred to these boars. 
| R. F. FRENCH, Independence, iowa 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
| 
$40 Each—Express jana in lowa 
I am offering 12 fall boars, old enough for service, 
at $40 each and express paid in state. 
GEO. E. WALL, Burdette, lowa 
JOLAN D CHIN AS—Can £ell you anything from 
@ weanling pig to show herd at right price. R.W 
BREARLY, Emmetsburg, lowa (8 miles south). 
SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS a 
The old-fashioned, prolific ; 
kind. Anything from wean- — 
ling pigs to bred sows. 
Everything __regis- 
tered, vaccinated, 
and = guaranteed. 
~——Sales— 
Aug. 23, Nov. 2 
HENRY FIELD SEED CO.) 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA == 
9 Fall boars—7 by the $10,000 English Breed Builder, 
5 of them 9-16th English, 2 by English Chief; a fine 
lot of spring oon Tight money prices. Also Here 
ford | balls. R. P. Clark, Brayton, Iowa 
SPOTTED POLANDS Spring pigs of either e¢ 
} sired by Spotted Bamps 
| Spotted Rexall by Spotted Giant Rexall, and Ime e- 
; Tial Buster by Buster Bill. Well grown pigs, 
| immuned and ready to ship. Sixty-five head 
| te pickfrom. Pricesright. E.F.SWART/. 
| ENDRUBER, R. 8, Versatiles, Missourt. ; 
| DUROC JERSEYS. 
}~ RRA RAR AAA ARR nnn 


MASTER and SENSATION Dt. 

OC S—Thirty-seven fine pigs by the noted 

| Pathmaster—both spring and fall. Litter by Great 

Orion Sensation. Others by good sons of Great Orion 

Sensation. Woung herds of boar and unre- 

| Rated gilts. Write for circular of prices and 
| J. L. HARPER & SON, Ames, lowa. 


Duroc Sows For Sale 


| 

Choice ones, bred to the famous Col. Sensation, 
a show boar with the best of them. Pricea with'n 

| reach ofall. Fall sale October 212. LANG 

| 

| 

| 





description. 


CREST FARM, MUSCATINE, IOWA, “arm at ¢ 
Forrest Atkin, Manager 


of Mulberry St 





JOR SALE—One of the best Duroc Jersey hercs 
Kk in Kansas, Will trade for small improved farn 
One herd boar, a grand champion; nine sows, several 
prize winners; 50 spring pigs, mostly Big Bone Giant 
breeding. Fitting some for the fair. What have y 
to offer? Send full description in first letter. W 
LAUMER Holle nberg, Kansas 


FOR SALE 


Four choice Duroc Jersey fall gilts. #1: 
by Dictator Col. out of a Great Wonder dam. A 
male pigs from same litter 


DUANE RIGBY, 


Morton’s Orion King 
an SOW SALE, 

AUG, 4—Send for catalog 
ARGYL E, mt 





__ Mechanicsville, lowa 


THURSDAY, 
SHALLENBERGER FARMS, _ 


vos AM PSHIRES. 


FOR SALE BY MAIL 


Choice lot bred sows 
and gilts,’boars,sprivg 
pigs. SOR DOT Wi red 1 
ou 








er 
WICKFIELO FARMS 

x77 antril, ‘ug 
. Ff. Caeee, Pro 





ew 





AMPSH IRE boars re ady for immediate u 

These are from the best blood lines, well mark 
and heavy boned. Also a few bred sows and g! 
Prices res asonable. E R. HE M. Selma, Iowa 


c HESTER w " (TES. 





4 





| 

BARGAINS in 40 Chester ‘White cows an d gi 8 

| bred for Sept. and Oct. litters to Wildw 

| Prince Jr. Supreme, a National winner, Other !¢ 
ing big type blood lines. EARL BLOOM, Bridgewater, lowe 








MAMPSHIKES. 

















Just east of Ft. Madison, lowa E. N. BALL, HAMBURG, MICH. Spring pies sired by Despatcher, the handsomest 
| extrem e big type boar living. Sows bred to him for 
Jane, July, ve ug. and Sept. farrow. Farmers’ prices 
—_ = = = ~ - | Despatcher wi!l soon be recognized as one of the most 
. } Valuable eires of the breed Satisfac fon guaran- 
= POLARS-Cetixas == a | teed. H. 8. PARRISH, R. 81, Carbondale, 
| — sana 
; Everybody Lik 
The greatest herd of Polands ever on the farm—between 300 and 400 head—creat fall Dozens of substitutes for lard, 
boars and gilts, tried sows bred, and outstanding boars and gilts of spring farrow ~ 
Stock for sale, sired by or bred tc Giant Boy, outstanding son of Grant's Great Giant, 
and Dunndale Jr.. the biggest and best son of lowa grand champion Dunndale Pilot Will 
furnish young herds—sows and boars unrelated—and there is no better time to iy than 
NOW. We sell Polands, and we sell them right. There is money in it for you Drive in 
and see the herd, and be sure to attend our bred sow sale, Aug. 3. Write for catalog 
W. H. COOPER, RAY B. FRANCE, Wal. Far. Rep. HEDRICK, IOWA 
FARMER JONES~—New Yearling Giant Herd Boar | 
He ts one of the best: sired by K.’s Big Jones and out of a King Joe dam. Owned by J. G. Willimack | 
Oxford Junction, and J. W. Muhl, Toronto, lowa. We are selling spring boars and gilts Ay present by The | 
Superinsendene by Peter The Great, Chief Big Bob by Big Bob, W.'s Orange by Orange Boy, Black Buster by 
Jumbo Boy. Satisfaction on mail orders my specialty. Write early for private sale catalog giving | 
details and ‘my guarantee on mail ordere J.@. WILLIMACK, R. R. No. 1, Oxford Junction, Iowa | B 
A aa - —- — American Hampshire Swine Record Ass'n, E. C. 
When writing to adv ertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 

















a Hog Without a Substitute 


but not a one for the bacon, ham and loin of the 


MEAT TYPE HAMPSHIRE 


From 1901 to 1921 over 50,000 farmers have pu 

*hased registered Hampshire sows: slight! 

over %®}% like them better than any other bree 
The Hampshires for the past several 
years at the Chicago International 
have shown the heaviest spring pigs of 
any breed, in most cases they were 
younger also, and always carried the 
heavy, high-killing, lean, meat type. 
We will furnish free information con- 
cerning the breed and tell you where 
they may be found near your home. 


Stone, Secy., Dept. A, Peoria, Iilinois | 











